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At the outset, in the discussion of so pretentious a subject as the 
harmonizing of aesthetic interests with the commercial and indus- 
trial trend of our times, it will be necessary to draw up some 
definitions and limitations. The aesthetic interest is the interest 
in the science of the beautiful, and should be carefully distinguished 
from unintelligent appreciation. The Indian maiden who on the 
streets of Reno vies with the New York divorcee in the use of war 
paint and gaudy costume possesses a strong interest in the beautiful 
but comprehends little of the science. Servant girls, children, 
savages everywhere have a desire for the beautiful but satisfy this 
desire frequently in the crudest manner imaginable. Scientific 
interest in anything comes to the individual and to the race only 
through experience and development. Now interest in the beauti- 
ful differs from interest in bugs and chemicals only in that it is more 
universal; it is subject to the same laws that govern other fields. 
No one would think of calling an interest in chemicals or bugs 
scientific until it reached the point of intelligence. No more should 
mere interest in the beautiful be spoken of as aesthetic. 

The problem before us presupposes a conflict between two fields 
of interest, that including the commercial and industrial, and that 
including the aesthetic. But in reality there is not, nor can there 


* A paper read before the National Council of Teachers of English, Salt Lake City, 
July 9, 1913. 
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be, any such conflict. Art, especially poetry, is the chief means by 
which the individual may understand his relationship to the com- 
mercial and industrial activity of today. And through industrial 
and commercial activity the individual and the commonwealth 
acquire the means and leisure to pursue the study of art. 

It is hardly necessary to cite the case of Rome or of Greece to 
call to mind that commercial development precedes the aesthetic. 
In America today we are in the midst of tremendous industrial and 
commercial activity. Factories are springing up, railroads and 
canals are lacing the cities and country, agricultural enterprises are 
taking the place of farming, the professions are commercialized, 
even teachers are demanding higher wages. But close upon the 
heels of this activity comes another. Art treasures are filling our 
museums, libraries have multiplied, universities have increased in 
number and wealth, music and the drama are liberally supported. 

That the individual must through commercial and industrial 
activity on his own part, or on the part of his ancestors, win the 
means and leisure for the intelligent appreciation of art, is painfully 
apparent to most of us. Museums may be free except on Wednes- 
day and Saturday afternoons, orchestras may be endowed, books 
may be plentiful, universities may abound, but how many have the 
time or the means to take the best advantage of these offerings? I 
know many a university professor who, living in a large city, rarely 
goes outside the beaten path between his classroom and his home. 
One such boasted to me that he had been down town only twice in 
a year. If he had lived in a small town where he had been forced 
to go to the post-office for mail, his sphere would have been larger. 

But the point I wish most to emphasize is that art, especially 
poetry, is the chief means by which the individual may come to 
understand his own relationship to the commercial and industrial 
activity of today. It is through art that we may become as gods, 
knowing good and evil. The final test of an art product is its power 
to raise the individual above himself and his own petty world to a 
plane whence he may view things in their true perspective. It 
matters little, if at all, what the subject may be, provided the artist 
carries us to his own lofty heights. A crowd of pilgrims on a 
journey, a daisy, a nightingale, or a portrait may serve as well as 
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the full tide of life presented in Othello or Hamlet. The essential 
thing is that through the art product we see things as they really 
are, understand their significance and relationship, and comprehend 
the part we play in the affairs of life. It is not necessary or desirable 
that the poem present political science or economics; it will teach 
us more about commerce and industry by furnishing an angle from 
which we may view them impartially. Chaucer, Shakespeare, 
Milton are today our three leading teachers of economy as well as 
of everything else. 

I, for one, have no patience with some of the modern educators 
who are constantly crying for the use of practical, everyday litera- 
ture in our schools. Not that I object to their doctrine, but that I 
criticize their selection. Keats’s “Ode on a Grecian Urn” teaches 
more of everyday conduct than Ella Wheeler Wilcox’ advice to 
young ladies, and almost any page of Chaucer’s Prologue more about 
society than Jack London’s contributions on the subject to the 
Sunday American. It all depends on how you define your terms. 
The other evening I listened, fascinated, to an educator, high in the 
ranks of his profession, denounce as impractical the teaching of such 
subjects in our schools as laying carpets and hanging wall paper, 
and advocate literature as the only practical subject. The audience 
was not in the least astonished; audiences nowadays are so accus- 
tomed to hear everyone hold to his own subject as the only truly 
practical that such a presentation is accepted as the natural one. 
This educator, however, having made so excellent a beginning, soon 
lost himself and his cause in the attempt to prove that Whitman 
was more practical than Goldsmith. 

In the school where this address was delivered, the principal 
encourages the practical by giving credits for outside work. If a 
girl in her mother’s kitchen makes a good loaf of bread, at school 
she receives credit in ancient history. If a boy delivers groceries 
acceptably he receives credit in geometry. This it seems should be 
democratic enough, but I have no doubt that some hold that it 
would be fairer to give credit in German for breadmaking and in 
economics for the distribution of groceries. 

However, there is no reason why the teacher may not turn the 
present-day interest in commerce and industry to good account in 
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attracting attention to poetry. And this may be done through 
selecting subject-matter directly concerned with these fields. But 
it is not necessary to choose from inferior authors; there are many 
poems of high rank which deal specifically with economic problems. 
“The Deserted Village,’ ‘‘Cottar’s Saturday Night,’’ Gray’s 
“Elegy,” and many others may be presented as studies in eco- 
nomics. ‘‘The Northern Farmer”’ is an excellent discussion of the 
value of money. “The Rape of the Lock” presents many inter- 
esting hints as to the commerce and industry of the period in which 
it was written. These and similar poems can be approached from 
the side of industry and commerce, and the interest so aroused will 
carry the student through to more vital appreciation and under- 
standing. 

The industrial and commercial conditions presented in the poem 
may be compared with those of today. It is essential that the 
student secure as many points of contact as possible between what 
is presented in the poem and what he observes in the life around 
him. If the life around him is dominated by commercial and 
industrial interests, these are the points where the contact may most 
easily be secured. It is on this basis that the choice of American 
poetry may best be warranted. The teacher must build on the 
slender foundations of the student’s knowledge and interest. 
Gradually with experience and maturity these foundations will gain 
breadth and strength. The essential thing is to make the beginning. 

It is in the schoolroom that this beginning may be made to the 
best advantage. The individual in his early years is most keenly 
susceptible to the beautiful. And a guide rich in experience and 
understanding is needed to bring the feet of youth to the slopes 
leading to the higher levels. The lower slopes once gained, advance 
will inevitably ensue. There will come a period of struggle in the 
world of commerce and industry which may absorb the interest of 
the individual. If success comes, the individual trained in the 
appreciation of the beautiful will emerge from this round of activity 
and enter broader and higher fields of interest, whereas the indi- 
vidual not so trained can only run a bit faster in his tiny treadmill. 
Commerce and industry have their place; it is the province of art, 
especially of poetry, to see to it that they keep their place. 
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Today, as never before, the American business man depends 
for his success upon his ability to think clearly, to plan purpose- 
fully, to talk and write forcibly and succinctly—in a word, to 
impress his own ideas upon the public. To do this, he must be 
such a student of people that he can divine the working of their 
minds, not only now, but long hence. He must know the whole 
field of modern business and he must have that breadth of vision 
which will enable him to appreciate its complexity and its fluctua- 
ting characteristics. ‘Toward people and toward business problems, 
therefore, he must have the power of projecting a well-disciplined 
imagination, an imagination which will allow him to make sound 
judgments for the immediate and future advantage of his own 
particular business. In short, he must have what Gerald Stanley 
Lee considers the prime requisite of the modern business man— 
‘social and human genius.” 

Such a broad ideal has generally been lost sight of in training 
students for commercial efficiency. To turn out stenographers, 
typewriters, bookkeepers, and office clerks that know the rudiments 
of English, has long been the narrow aim of the majority of our 
business schools. That commercial education should mean more 
than this, that it should purpose to train the students in those 
mental qualities that will assist them in grappling with situations 
years after they have left school, seems not to have entered, to 
any marked degree, into the calculations of those who have planned 
commercial courses and who have taught in commercial schools. 

Preparation for immediate jobs—this seems to be even now 
the only goal toward which the teachers and pupils work. All 
that is required for a diploma from many of our reputable business 
schools is the ability to spell correctly, to write legibly, to construct 
a business letter, to take rapid dictation with a certain amount 
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of facility, to pound out so many words a minute on the typewriter, 
and to keep books. It is true, the student is sometimes taught 
“literature,” but very often the classics he is required to read are 
selected more with an idea of what he ought to read, or what his 
teacher would like to teach him, than with any view as to what 
will definitely arouse his imagination, create ideals of a high social 
order, and give him that keen insight into human nature which, 
as we have seen, are the necessary qualities of the successful busi- 
ness man. It is true also that in many commercial high schools 
he is required to write compositions, two and three a week perhaps, 
but the final estimate of his work is based, not upon his power to 
express his own ideas in his own way, but upon his ability, as Mr. C. 
Hanford Henderson puts it, “‘to write a plain unadorned business 
letter—‘We are in receipt of your valued favor of the 13th instant, 
and in reply beg to state,’ etc.—or some such elegant composition.” 
Thus the final criterion of judgment in all such English teaching— 
the ability to write a clear, concise business letter—is apparently 
the same, whether the institution promises to give ‘‘complete 
training in all commercial branches” in four months or four years. 

Since it is fast becoming the opinion that the classical languages 
are needed only by those going to college, that subjects which might 
tend to give cultural background should be taught with a vocational 
appeal, it becomes the particular duty of the teachers of English, 
to whom the cultural work is now largely intrusted, not to narrow 
but to widen their aim. This does not mean that English teachers 
in commercial or technical schools should be out of sympathy with 
the vocational purpose of the institutions in which they are teach- 
ing. They should never lose sight of the fact that they have a 
distinct contribution of a very definite nature to offer. But it 
does mean that it is to them the community looks, more than to 
any of the other teachers in the school, for that higher training 
which brings complete self-expression, development of ideals, and 
a sane philosophy for the use of leisure. As Aristotle has said, 
“It is clear there are branches of learning and education which 
we must study with a view to the enjoyment of leisure, and these 
are to be valued for their own sake; whereas those kinds of knowl- 
edge which are useful in business are to be deemed necessary, and 
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exist for the sake of other things... .. To be always seeking 
after the useful does not become free and exalted souls.” 

It is not enough, then, to look after the immediate training of 
students going into business. We must extend our imaginations 
into the future that we may prepare them for the broad require- 
ments of positions that they can hope to enter after they have 
served their apprenticeship as typewriters, stenographers, and office 
assistants; and we who are teaching English must ask ourselves 
what instruction we can give them in the use of literature that will 
help them to interpret life with a clear vision and, when their 
work is done, to seek relaxation, not as now in the latest “best 
seller’? or the most thrilling moving-picture show, but in such 
books as will minister directly to their higher faculties. This means 
that we must know business, life, literature, music, and the arts. 

Thus far I have tried to show (1) that commercial education 
as a whole, up to the present time, has concerned itself largely with 
training students for the immediate future and, in so doing, has 
failed to appreciate the possible breadth of such teaching; (2) that 
training in English has had as its fundamental aim the narrow 
purpose of instruction in spelling, punctuation, and commercial 
correspondence, and (3) that the study of literature, when it has 
been offered at all, has failed to serve as an interpretation of life, 
as a means of stimulating the imagination, and arousing an interest 
in men and books. 

Three things are necessary, if we wish to heighten the efficiency 
of English teaching in commercial schools: (1) broadly prepared 
teachers, teachers that are equally interested in the cultural and the 
vocational aim of the school; (2) ample time for instruction; and 
(3) a flexible, comprehensive, and stimulating course of study. 

English teachers in commercial high schools are, as a rule, 
college graduates. They know little, if anything, about business, 
and, what is more regrettable, they care to know little about it. 
Their interests are purely academic. They follow the easiest way 
and teach English as it is taught in the classical high schools, work- 
ing in, sometime during the course, lessons in business correspond- 
ence. English teachers in private business schools and colleges, 
on the other hand, are very often people of business experience 
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with limited academic training. They go to the other extreme 
and confine their teaching almost wholly to “business English.”’ 
The meager preparation of the students for entrance to such schools 
is probably partly responsible for some of this narrow teaching; 
but there seems to be no reason for the one-sided, short-sighted 
policy of the teachers in the commercial departments or commercial 
high schools of city-school systems. What all teachers of English 
in commercial work need, in brief, is a happy combination of 
interest in business, and wide cultural training. 

But it matters not how broad the equipment of the English 
teachers may be, if they are to give anything like a comprehensive 
course in composition and literature, they must not be limited to 
two or three periods a week. The shortest time possible for a 
satisfactory course in English that tries to fulfil both the cultural 
and the vocational end, is five periods of forty-five minutes each 
or, as a minimum, four periods of fifty minutes each a week through- 
out the course. Even with a generous allotment of two hundred 
and twenty-five minutes a week, the teacher who really aims at 
making literature and composition teaching more than the mere 
reading of books and the writing of themes will be cramped for 
time. 

The question naturally arises: What should be the nature of a 
course of study in English that requires teachers of both business 
and cultural interests and an expenditure of two hundred and 
twenty-five minutes a week for four years? There should be 
much talking—purposeful talking—and enough writing, that the 
students may master the technical difficulties of putting talk on 
paper. They should be trained to tell anecdotes and short stories; 
to reproduce conversations; to dramatize interviews with men on 
business subjects; to describe persons, places, things; to analyze 
characters in literature and in life; to solve imaginary business 
problems; to explain industrial processes; to conduct meetings 
in the best parliamentary fashion; to give toasts and to respond 
to toasts; to criticize books, magazine articles, short stories, and 
plays; to dictate letters as well as to write them; to write social 
letters, formal acceptances and declinations; to analyze newspaper 
editorials; to appreciate the value of advertising; to declaim, 
to argue, to persuade, etc. 
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Literature should be taught to furnish the students a general 
background for their reading in leisure hours, and to encourage 
and stimulate in them an abiding desire to read for recreation and 
intellectual profit. There are some books that require detailed 
and careful study; some that can be read at home and discussed 
broadly in class;? while others serve as a mental rest and should 
be treated merely as recreational reading. The first and second 
classes serve to give background and a real intellectual stimulus; 
the last class entertains, amuses, and sometimes even “‘lulls as a 
luxury.”’ All three classes, since each has its place in the life of 
the broadly cultivated business man of today, should be utilized 
in the English class. And this material should not be employed 
for the purpose of mastering facts: it should serve to fire the 
imagination, to open up life, to create ideals, and to develop literary 
taste. 

Such a course in English would be by no means easy to give. 
It would require a constant keeping up with business problems of 
both a local and a national scope, of reading the daily newspaper— 
a thing busy teachers often fail to do—magazines, literature—new 
and old—and the preparation of many original lessons in fields as 
yet undeveloped for educational purposes. It would demand 
months of careful preparation and testing, and above all the 
sympathy and support of those concerned with the educational 
policy of the institution. It would bring its reward, however, 
for it would make teachers alive, alert, and progressive, and it 
would help the students to develop into business men and women 
of a broad, human, and cultured type. 

* Rime of the Ancient Mariner, Quentin Durward, Tale of Two Cities, Pilgrim’s 
Progress, Schurz’s Lincoln, Merchant of Venice, Hamlet, Macbeth, Autobiography of 
Franklin, House of Seven Gables, Silas Marner, Autocrat of the Breakfast Table, Vicar 
of Wakefield, Cranford, etc. 

2 Treasure Island, Tales of a Traveler, Tales of a Wayside Inn, The Story of a 


Bad Boy, Twice Toid Tales, Kidnapped, Gulliver’s Travels, Lorna Doone, Twelfth 
Night, Mid-Summer Night’s Dream, As You Like It, Romeo and Juliet, etc. 


3 Captains Courageous, The Prince and the Pauper, Twenty Thousand Leagues 
under the Sea, The Moonstone, Betty Alden, Trelawney of the Wells, The Importance of 
Being Earnest, Beau Brummell, Pomander Walk, The Romancers, etc. 















































THE FOREIGNER IN OUR SCHOOLS: SOME ASPECTS 
OF THE PROBLEM IN NEW YORK’ 


HELEN LOUISE COHEN 
Washington Irving High School, New York City 


A teacher in the New York public schools may well say: 
At the gate of the West I stand, 
On the isle where the nations throng. 

Foreigners arrive and remain in our city at the rate of 800 every 
twenty-four hours. It is our problem to assimilate these latter- 
day pilgrims. ‘The rate at which the process of assimilation goes on 
is indicated in a general way by the fact that, in 1911-12, 1,449 non- 
English-speaking children, ranging in age from under seven to over 
sixteen, were included in the special ‘‘C”’ classes of the elementary 
schools, and that during the same period 16,102 adult foreigners, 
on an average, were attending evening schools. Whenever the 
progress of the newly arrived immigrant seems discouraging, it is 
worth remembering that recently compiled statistics show a per- 
centage of 3.7 illiteracy in this country among the native whites 
born of xative parents, and a percentage of 1.1 among native whites 
born of foreign parents. It is fortunate, in view of these figures, 
that restrictive legislation like the late Dillingham-Burnett bill 
was halted by the President’s veto. Naturally, in a city like ours, 
constantly enriched by immigration, the needs of the foreigner are 
considered in every branch of our public education scheme. My 
idea is to limit myself, however, to a very brief reference to the 
work of the evening schools and the lecture bureau and to a descrip- 
tion, as full as may be, of the organization of English instruction in 
a high school where the percentage of foreigners is large. 

In the evening classes, then, in which English is taught to for- 
eigners, the language, after the rudiments are mastered, is studied 
in connection with the duties and privileges of citizenship. Civics is 


This paper was read at the spring meeting (1913) of the New England Associa- 
tion of Teachers of English. 
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taken up, however, not in a technical academic way but in relation 
to the experience of the immigrant in the city. The danger of intro- 
ducing civics as a formal subject would be that the teaching of 
English, which is of primary importance, might become subor- 
dinated. The course in civics is designed to give the student every 
opportunity for practicing his new language, and to help him to 
interpret his strange environment. The immigrant is first familiar- 
ized with such activities of city government as must come under 
his immediate observation. The organization and functions of the 
schools, the hospitals, the various departments of street-cleaning, 
police, fire, public health are analyzed and discussed. But this 
kind of civics concerns itself also with the opportunities for the 
student’s own advancement. The foreigner is warned against the 
dangers of unreliable banks, of unlicensed employers who under- 
pay their help, and of unscrupulous business methods; and, on 
the other hand, he is taught about the right sort of banks and 
employment agencies, about the prevailing rates of wages and of 
the need of a certain amount of business training before going into 
business. He learns about the chances for entering different voca- 
tions; how a person must be qualified for this trade or that, and 
how and where the requisite training may be secured. Finally, 
something is taught of the great periods of American history, so 
as to give him an idea of the genius and development of the nation 
and to enable him to comprehend the various forces which have 
brought about the conditions in which he is living today. He is 
always encouraged to conserve the best of his own heritage for the 
benefit of the country which he is to make his home. 

The education of adults in New York is carried on by means 
of public lectures, too. The immigrant who desires to understand 
the successive steps in the naturalization of a citizen may attend a 
lecture in which these are explained. Such explanations are given 
in different languages in different parts of the city and are illus- 
trated by enlargements, thrown on a screen, of the forms which 
must be filled out at various stages of the process by the newcomer 
on his way to citizenship. Dr. Leipziger, the supervisor, says 
in his last report: “The breadth of the scope of this People’s Uni- 
versity is evidenced by the fact that it includes lectures to incoming 
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immigrants. Typical of this is a lecture given in the Italian lan- 
guage to Italians on the subject, ‘What the Public Lectures Can 
Do for the Italians and Why Every Italian Should Learn the 
English Language,’ or one in Yiddish, attended by a thousand 
immigrants, on ‘What Constitutes Good American Citizenship.’”’ 
The lectures offered in Italian and in Yiddish are classified accord- 
ing to whether they deal with literature, general biography, Ameri- 
can history and biography, sociology, music, science, physiology 
and hygiene, industries, or travel. All these lectures have for their 
avowed end the immigrant’s introduction into civic life. 

But the aspect of the subject, the ‘‘ Foreigner in Our Schools,” 
most familiar to me is the organization of English instruction in my 
own classes. The Washington Irving high school, where I teach, 
was founded in 1902 for the benefit, generally speaking, of the 
population of a district where, at the time, there were more for- 
eigners than anywhere else in Manhattan. Though we now draw 
students from every part of the city, it is safe to say that 50 per 
cent of our girls come from foreign homes, and at least 30 per cent 
were themselves born over seas. There are some Italian parents, 
some Irish, and some German and Scandinavian, but the great 
majority of the foreign families whose daughters come to us are 
from Eastern Europe, chiefly from Russia and Poland. We offer 
them five courses: a four-year course leading to the Training School 
for Teachers and, on rare occasions, to college, a four-year libra- 
rian’s course, a three-year commercial course, and two other courses 
of similar length in design and dressmaking respectively. The 
students in the four-year academic course come back to the public- 
school system, for the most part, in two and a half years to become 
teachers in the grades, and this fact makes it the more essential 
that they shall become familiar with the language of their adopted 
country. An English syllabus based almost entirely on college- 
entrance requirements is prescribed by the Board of Superintendents 
but, latterly, some freedom has been allowed to us in our work with 
the girls in the vocational courses and, in any case, the syllabus can 
always be regarded as a point of departure and not as a terminus. 

No pupils come to high school who cannot, after a fashion, 
speak and write the mother-tongue, but the speech of the young 
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people with whom we have to deal is characterized by a number of 
peculiar idioms, literal translations from some particular vernacular, 
by a restricted and pallid vocabulary, and by a very marked distor- 
tion of certain English sounds. Our general purpose in the study 
of English with these girls is, in the words of Professor Denney, 
“the creation of universal intelligibility, on high levels of thought, 
among the multitudes who are to be self-governing.”’ 

The word “self-governing”’ calls to my mind a statement made 
recently by Dr. Walter Hervey, a member of the Board of Exam- 
iners. He was discussing the ideas of Assistant District Attorney 
Frank Moss, who had addressed an association of teachers on what 
the schools can do to prevent crime. Dr. Hervey said in effect that 
there was one difficulty among others to be overcome in working 
out the suggested problem, the fact that ‘‘the schools contained a 
large number of aliens whose customs, views of life, and tradition 
are against self-government.” It is certainly true that, in the 
countries of Eastern Europe from which great numbers of immi- 
grants come, self-government is unknown in fact, but, for that 
reason, it becomes all the more precious in theory. Long ago 
I discovered that the vital interest exhibited by my pupils in the 
idea of co-operation, on the one hand, and initiative and indepen- 
dence, on the other, might be utilized in the organization of English 
instruction and, accordingly, my classes represent the working-out 
of the community motive. It is through my foreign students that 
a method of instruction based on their ideals of social action has 
been evolved. I call my students foreign, but the term is used in 
the relative sense which I have explained in the preceding para- 
graph. 

We hear much in these days about the community motive 
in the various arts, in music, in the drama, in literature, but 
we do not hear enough about the community motive in classroom 
instruction. This subordination of the social purpose is explained 
chiefly by the fact that the terms in which school efficiency is 
formally rated are still those of examination results. I need hardly 
say anything about the character of appraising examinations set 
by bodies like the College Examination Board or the Board of 
Regents. All of us are agreed, I know, in believing that these 
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examinations are in no sense the goal of teaching; that they are 
very imperfect expedients and that their practice in calling for seg- 
ments of a subject, unrelated units of knowledge, has done more to 
mechanize, even to disintegrate, educational processes, than almost 
any other feature of the schools. Of course, such examinations 
become less harmful as they are recognized as an administrative 
device, or as they are framed to test habits of mind and character, 
rather than to call for some arbitrarily determined body of informa- 
tion. But so long as examinations force teachers to put the 
emphasis on the acquisition of information rather than upon the 
development in the pupil of habits that will fit him to be of most 
service to the community, the organization of the lesson on a social 
basis will be obstructed. 

At this point, you will probably want to know what is meant 
by the community motive in the teaching of English. English 
instruction, to express the idea directly, should be organized so as 
to keep constantly in the foreground the needs of the society in 
which the pupil is playing his part at the present moment, and in 
which his réle will, with the years, become more and more impor- 
tant. Asa matter of fact, all of the curriculum should be taught 
with a view to preparing young people to be socially valuable, 
but English, to my mind, offers to the teacher more opportunities 
for training human beings to live well than any other of the high- 
school studies. 

The subject-matter of instruction is, therefore, not the main 
consideration. ‘There is much time expended in considering what 
books should or should not be on the list for high-school study. 
But when you have before you twenty or thirty citizens in the 
making, you may want, and you ought to be allowed, to give them 
what they can assimilate of the great literary treasure of our 
mother-tongue, but you should undoubtedly subordinate your 
ambition to make them accomplished in English literature to your 
desire to raise up valiant women and men, and remember, their 
valiancy will not always be in proportion to the amount of informa- 
tion about Burke’s line of argument or Milton’s digression on the 
church which they can produce on demand. It doesn’t make a 
great deal of difference what is taught, it’s the way it’s taught. 
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It used to be thought that Milton, Shakspere, De Quincey, Words- 
worth, Shelley, by themselves, were adequate to supply the sub- 
jects of instruction. But years of experience show that they are 
not. They supply some of the most splendid race ideals on which 
to work, but they must be supplemented. Mind, I say supple- 
mented and not superseded. I have seen many hundreds of high- 
school pupils, native and foreign born alike, go direct from a 
communion with the supreme in literature to an association with 
Mary J. Holmes and Fourteenth Street melodrama. I believe 
that we need to bridge the gap for our pupils between the classics 
and the good current literature of both fact and imagination. One 
device for doing this is the use of magazines in the classroom. 
Many exaggerated claims for the effectiveness of such work have 
been made and a certain number of jeers at its expense have been 
heard, but no one will deny, I think, that a classroom exercise 
which really elevates the taste of future readers, which gives them 
a chance to see how unsafe generalization may be made from 
insufficient data, which brings to their attention the contemporary 
achievements of the arts of poetry, prose, music, painting and 
sculpture, is fatuous or trifling. I digress to say this word in defense 
of the regular use of the magazine in English classes because I con- 
sider this practice a conspicuously effective way of relating the 
study of English to the community life. 

When our pupils leave us, temporarily at half-past two in the 
afternoon, or permanently with the termination of the school course, 
they do not live, they could not live, on the basis of question and 
answer. And yet there are still many classrooms where the burden 
of thought-provocation is thrown on the teacher and the pupils 
halt before an obstruction, helpless till the teacher’s question 
shows the way over and around. We do not go through life with 
a convenient questioner at our elbow. A person confronted, at 
twenty-five, with a political, social, or ethical problem cannot 
depend on some timely interrogator to set his mental processes to 
working. Why not begin in the classroom to throw pupils on 
their own mental resources? Let them meet a new situation, clas- 
sify a new experience spontaneously, without too much talk on the 
part of the teacher. If a lesson is to use literature as a means of 
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cultivating the minds and hearts of the pupils, why not let them 
talk over the subject naturally as they will in after-life, in their own 
family, or with friends at a club. Let such direction as the teacher 
needs to give come largely in the assignment. A sample lesson 
in connection with Marmion for fourth-year pupils might thus be 
conducted by the class rather than by the teacher. 

In the assignment of the lesson, let the students know that you 
are eager to prepare them to realize the richness of Scotch literature, 
and also to get them to understand how the writers of the last 
thirty years of the nineteenth century were distinguished rather 
by imagination than by reason or by a sense for fact. Tell them 
to form some idea of the work of poets like Douglas and Lyndsay, 
mentioned by Scott in Marmion, and to compare this tradition 
and Scott’s own work with the output of Burns with whose poems 
they are familiar. Get them to recall the various manifestations 
of the romantic spirit in Scott’s contemporaries. Their prepara- 
tion will lead them, perhaps, to histories of literature, but more 
profitably to a contemplation of their own first-hand experiences 
with literature. ‘The actual classroom exercise will consist of an 
exchange of facts and opinions among the scholars, leading, in the 
end, to certain conclusions about Scotch literature and Romanticism 
with a final reference, possibly, in the way of application, to Ian 
Maclaren and J. M. Barrie of contemporary Scotland, or to Joseph 
Conrad and Alfred Noyes of contemporary Romance. 

Or, at the beginning of the hour, announce to a class that the 
purpose of the lesson is twofold—that you want them to be familiar 
with the nature of certain problems connected with women in 
industry, and to be able to marshal in an orderly way the pros and 
cons of a question. Provide the class with copies of the Survey, 
let us say, containing the article by Miss Goldmark on the New York 
state 54-hour law for working-women and have the students ana- 
lyze the evidence presented. Perhaps it may be expedient to start 
the train of thought by a question “‘calling for reflection, appealing 
to the experience, dynamic.’”’ Sometimes the impetus in an exer- 
cise of this sort is given by a member of the class. ‘The discussion, 


once set going, maintains itself. Perhaps, however, the students 
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dissipate their energies, make false starts, give the wrong emphasis. 
Here the teacher steps in, and deftly, not dogmatically, turns the 
discussion to profitable purpose. In a discussion of this character, 
with a class new to the teacher, it happens sometimes that the 
group of less ready thinkers and speakers will hold back and refuse 
their contribution. Here again the teacher’s function is to call 
out the slow and inarticulate and give them their chance of co- 
operation with the readier members. The English syllabus would 
label this communal effort to reach a rational judgment a lesson in 
argumentation. It’s just that, but the purpose is plainly not so 
much to teach the nature of a formal brief as to set the class to 
thinking carefully, not loosely, on a vital social matter. 

I remember reading some years ago a German scholar’s account 
of the origin of the ballad. His theory, now lightly regarded, was 
summed up in the phrase Das Volk dichtet. His formula was 
recalled to me some weeks since when I saw a class engaged in the 
problem of providing a Thanksgiving festival. Their attention 
was called to Ben Jonson’s Masque of Christmas, and the teacher 
suggested this type of entertainment as a point of departure. The 
group of thirty-seven students then proceeded, in a perfectly com- 
munal spirit, to contribute suggestions for a plot, to sketch a sce- 
nario, and finally to compose the verse of the little play, sometimes 
beating it out, line by line, in class, sometimes, as one of the stu- 
dents confessed, racking her poetic soul in the subway. They 
chose, as models for their verse, various short Tennyson lyrics 
familiar to them, Longfellow’s hexameters, and the heroic prologues 
of Henry the Fifth. They interpolated quite gravely some fifteen 
lines of Keat’s “Ode to Autumn.” Moreover, not only the text 
of the Masque, but the music, dances, and costuming were the 
result of the combined efforts of the class with a minimum amount 
of direction from a teacher. Neither did any one individual carry 
the burden of the production. 

The underlying aim in the construction of the Thanksgiving 
masque was to amuse the school. The very practical aim of some 
compositions written last week was to give me some suggestions for 


my paper today. ‘The girls wrote on the topic, ‘“‘ What the Foreign 
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Child Can Contribute to the English Work in American Schools.”’ 
I should like to quote from some of their impromptu themes. One 
of the girls writes: 

The child who comes here from a foreign country, and enters the American 

school, can contribute as well as receive instruction. Such a child is usually 
very enthusiastic and eager to learn the English language. He is a problem 
to the teacher, for she must drive away the foreign idioms to which he clings. 
But the determination with which the foreign child sets about his work is 
marked. 
This very determination is what makes teaching the foreign child 
so serious a responsibility and so gratifying a vocation. Another 
began her discussion of the same question in the characteristically 
vague grand style of youth: 

English work in the high schools includes several things, the study of the 
language as it is to be spoken, the study of the progress of the English litera- 
ture, the use of the imagination, and last, but not least, the ability to appreciate 
life about you and life throughout the whole world. The purpose of the study 
of English, as of every other branch, is the progress of civilization, and civiliza- 
tion will attain its culmination only when the perfect things, the traditions, the 
ideas, and the customs of every corner of the world are combined to form what 
might be called super-perfection. 

Therefore, it is necessary that we have these perfections of civilization in 
different parts of the world merged with our own perfections, and the child’s 
mind is easiest to work with. It is easier for a child to adapt himself to new 
surroundings and circumstances than it is for a person who has lived under 
certain conditions for a number of years and then has suddenly changed. 
Foreign-born children inherit the ideas of many, many years, ideas which have 
grown up through stages of development other than ours,' and we can improve 
our ideas by contrasting foreign ones with our own. English literature has 
certain laws governing it, while foreign literature has developed along different 
lines; only the knowledge and study of both will lead to the organization of this 
new form of literature. 


This is expressed uncertainly, grandiloquently, and yet under 
the fustian there is an idea. 

The vocabulary is enlarged to a certain extent, and colloquial 
English and pure speech sounds are taught incidentally in these 
co-operative lessons, oral and written, that I have described. 
The girls correct one another whenever they are conscious that a 
mistake has been made, and the teacher is able to set matters 


t The little Russian’s identity with her new country is complete. 
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straight in the same spirit as the girls without too much of the ex 
cathedra attitude. One exercise that has for its special aim the 
extension of vocabulary, successful especially in first-year work, pro- 
ceeds in this way. The pupils are asked to collect as many words 
as possible which may be used, for example, in describing a garden. 
All kinds of words are submitted in response to an invitation of this 
kind and a long composite list is the result. The compiling of such 
a list is followed by the study of famous garden literature, possibly 
a short selection from Cowper’s Task or William Morris’ “TI know 
a little garden close,”’ or one of Mrs. Wharton’s or Mrs. Alice Morse 
Earle’s sketches. The compositions on “The Garden of My 
Imagination,’ which have come next, have shown an encouraging 
richness and variety of expression. Other topics which have 
demonstrated their usefulness for this kind of work are the “ Circus,” 
“‘A Dramatic Performance,” ‘A Reception,” ‘‘A Mass Meeting,” 
‘Election Night.” 

In the homes from which our students come, English is rarely 
spoken. It is quite natural, of course, that our girls should not be 
acquainted with the best colloquial usage. Conversation studied 
as conversation in class gives them a command of ideas and expres- 
sions that they are not otherwise in the way of acquiring. The 
interchange between the characters in the novels of Thomas Bailey 
Aldrich or of Charles Dudley Warner furnishes interesting material 
for conversation lessons. The brilliant talk of the Autocrat may 
be used in this way too. The girls find models in this conversational 
give-and-take of the native Americans who figure in these books. 
After such studies, they themselves take to writing dialogues and 
planning symposiums. 

Everyone has had the experience of meeting foreigners whose 
use of English is both charming and distinguished but who have 
never mastered the speech sounds of their new language. It is 
even more difficult to teach pronunciation than idiom. In our 
school we treat the phonetics of English in the same way that the 
teachers of modern languages do who follow Professor Walther’s 
methods. We teach the physiological formation of the various 
sounds by means of charts, and we invite our students to observe 
all the physical phenomena that accompany the emission of these 
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sounds. We devise breathing exercises, intonation exercises. We 
show by means of curves the various types of inflection. We 
find it hardest to teach the difference between voiced and voice- 
less consonant sounds and much energy goes into this kind of drill. 
The most common faults to be corrected, as listed by the city super- 
intendent, are the following: 


1. Mispronunciation of mg, final and medial. Final mg (as in “‘sing” or 
any present participal) is frequently pronounced as mk or less commonly as ng. 
Medial ng is frequently mispronounced; e.g., “‘singing’’ is pronounced “sing- 
ging.” “Finger” is sometimes mispronounced as “fing-er,”’ “single” as 
“sing-le,” “linger” as “ling-er,” “hanger” as “hang-ger,” “anger” as “‘ang- 
er,” “bringer” as “‘bring-ger,” etc., and “‘len’th” and “stren’th”’ are heard for 
“length” and “strength.” 

2. wh is frequently pronounced as w: thus “whisper” as “w’isper,”’ 
‘‘white” as “w’ite,” “where” as “‘w’ere,” etc. 

3. s and sh are apt to be improperly vocalized, becoming z and zh; as 
‘‘acid”’ becomes ‘‘azid,” “creases” becomes “‘creazes,” ‘assure’? becomes 
‘‘azhure,” etc. On the other hand, many say “ wass’’ for “‘ was,’’ “ whereass’’ 
for “whereas,”’ etc. 

4. The two sounds of th, the aspirate and the voiced sound, as in “‘pith’’ 
and “then,” are confused. Thus “with” is made to rhyme with “pith.’’ 
Th becomes # as in “t’row”’ for “throw.” 

5. In the same way, the sounds of 7 and ch are confused. “Besieged”’ 
becomes “‘beseeched,”’ etc. 

6. The sound of r initial or medial is frequently rendered as w, as “wed” 
for “red,” “‘sowing”’ for “‘soaring.”’ Final r is liable to complete disappearance 
as when “car” becomes “cah.” 

7. On the other hand, an r is often inserted or added when none ought to be 
heard, as “‘I saw-r a ship,” “‘Emma-r Abbot.” 

8. The most common mispronunciation of vowels is the confounding of the 
sounds of ot and er; by which “oil” becomes “earl,” “join”? becomes 
*“*jern,” “oyster” becomes “‘erster”; while “third” becomes “thoyd”’; “girl,”’ 
“goil”; “turn,” “toin”; and “lurch,” “loich.” 

g. Careful attention should be given to the proper pronunciation of the 
vowel u as in “Tuesday,” “duty,” etc. 


‘ 


7 6 


‘ 


‘ 


We give considerable time also to the articulation of syllables 
and words and to the sounding of final consonants. This language 
and phonetic work is carried on under the same system of class 
organization as I have previously described. 

The Washington Irving High School girls, through whose 
interest in fostering a spirit of social co-operation a co-operative 
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} method of teaching English has developed, bring to my classes, not 

infrequently, a knowledge of European literature which embarrasses 
me. I well remember Sonia, aged sixteen, who one day left on my 
desk a presentation copy of a book by Prince Kropotkin with a 
whispered “‘Miss Cohen, I should like to have you know a litle 
about Russian literature.” I have often had students who drew 
my notice to literary parallels in continental literature of which I 
was ignorant. The children of Russian parents are generally 
familiar with Tolstoy, Turgenieff, Doistoievsky, and Gorky, and 
occasionally this familiarity is evident in their composition work. 
A few years ago, the action of a short-story, written by one of my 
pupils, began on a damp, gusty morning on the tracks of the West 
Shore Railroad with the foregathering of tramps of various degrees 
of degradation. Unfortunately, the young writer had read Gorky’s 
dismal Nachtasyl. Not exactly food for the growing girl, you will 
say, but the gray art had passed into her soul, along with a great 
deal of literature of similar content, and there was no way of erasing 
these ugly phases of society from her consciousness. 

Even this somewhat desultory account of the foreigner’s 
introduction to new social conditions through the study of English 
serves to bring out the purpose that characterizes all the efforts 
that have been described. This purpose, to emphasize certain 
constant values common to the life of the immigrant here and in 
Europe, informs the work. The conservation of all that is worthy 
in the old life is undertaken as a foundation on which to base the 
structure of the new. 
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A problem not generally recognized in colleges is that of ‘‘the 
introductory course.” Almost every department maintains a 
course for beginners which aims at once to introduce students to the 
work of the department and to serve as a means of general culture. 
For instance, the introductory course in chemistry usually handles 
two kinds of students in the same way. The man who is going 
to spend years in specialization in chemistry and the man whose 
entire contact with the subject will be limited to this one year’s 
work take the course side by side. In the same way the intro- 
ductory course in the study of English literature is taken by two 
kinds of students: by those whose special interest lies in the field of 
literature, and by those who take it as a means of acquiring general 
culture. The question has arisen in my mind, after several years’ 
work with this course, whether teachers generally recognize the 
difficulty of presenting exactly the same matter to an audience 
which is really so thoroughly divided in aim and purpose. Indeed, 
the longer I teach English the more I come to the conclusion that 
the introductory course in English literature is, as far as the general 
student is concerned, not productive of the best results. I believe 
that at its worst it is productive of a dry formalism, and that at 
its best it badly hampers the teacher, by forcing him to put a greater 
emphasis upon biographical and historical details and the general 
accompaniments of literature than upon the meaning and value of 
literature itself. The special student may in the course of his 
studies get the right point of view toward literature; the average 
student, however, who, though usually unconsidered, constitutes 
the greater part of the class, finds in this course the one opportunity 
of his life to make a guided study of literature. I believe that, as 
far as he is concerned, the great value of literature, the fact that 
it is an interpretation and impression of life, is lost in the maze of 
630 
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dates and influences and details that unavoidably demand the 
attention. 

The aim of the general outline course in English literature ought 
to be and professedly is to give the young men and the young women 
some knowledge of, and insight into, the great sweep of literature 
in English; to make them sharers in the imperishable thought of 
the world; to awaken them to the joy and cheer that come from 
companionship with the great literary artists; and to stimulate 
in them a love of books and a desire to read for themselves. As the 
introductory course in literature is generally taught today, this 
aim is neglected. For the course is the history of English litera- 
ture. The emphasis is upon development and evolution. The 
attempt is to show the gradual progress of expression in prose and 
verse from the beginning to the present time. The period must be 
considered first; the author and his life second; the author’s work 
last. Obviously the important thing for the student is to get his 
historical perspective right, to keep in mind who wrote what, to 
remember the dates of the birth and death of several dozen of the 
more important writers. I have heard a college lecturer spend 
two hours of the three allotted to Shelley in discussing Shelley’s 
life; nearly every textbook carefully tabulates the four character- 
istics of the romantic period as if that wonderful epoch were purely 
a scientific phenomenon; the bare college records of the Eliza- 
bethans are gravely set forth; and all of us now and then feel con- 
strained to spend as much time carefully listing the political events 
of the Renaissance as we do trying to make our students realize 
the extraordinary freshness and spontaneity of the song-makers 
of the age of Shakspere. All the textbooks refer at large to ten 
times as many writers as the student will ever meet with at first 
hand during the year, and every lecturer dictates lists of books 
by the various authors studied which the student could not read 
in a course extending over five years instead of one. The student 
gets a conception of literature as something illustrating history, 
and comes away from the course with a heap of knowledge which is 
informative, to be sure, but not productive. One can read twenty 
school texts without finding out what literature is good for after 
all, and hear fifty lecturers without learning how to appreciate a 
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novel or a poem or acquiring even a modicum of literary taste. 
For the special student of literature, of course, this is all very 
well; but how many students who have passed through a year 
of the “‘history of English literature’ are going to be special 
students of English? They are going to read—some of them— 
poetry, plays, essays, novels, and they are not going to bother 
very much about the influence of Wordsworth, or Marlowe’s 
influence upon Shakspere. They are going to read what they like, 
and it depends a good deal upon how we teach literature whether 
they are going to like the writings of those men whose vision has 
been clear and steady or whether they are going to like trash. If 
we are to give them a taste for the best of the past and the most 
worthy of the present, we must face the problem of combating 
in our courses in literature the forces of puerility and banality, 
and we meet the average student but once, in the general course 
in English literature. After several years’ teaching I feel that the 
fight cannot be waged by a method which is based fundamentally 
upon the acquisition of a mass of facts about literary history, with 
the consequent necessity of emphasizing biographical and histori- 
cal details and of studying works of purely historical value. 

I know that it will be urged that the higher purpose which I 
mentioned earlier is in the minds of the greater number of instruct- 
ors in English in this country. But I maintain that the present 
system of instruction badly hampers the man who has some desire 
to keep that purpose always in the foreground. Just so much 
historical material must be covered; so many facts and names must 
be learned. As little free play as possible is left to the individual 
instructor who wants to make his students feel the magic of litera- 
ture. A moment’s consideration will show anyone that in a single 
year’s course of three hours a week an instructor has all he can do 
to crowd in all the facts which must be learned, and learned by 
young people whose training and environment are all against a 
true appreciation of literary values. To meet the needs of such 
students the course should aim at enforcing, above everything 
else, the meaning and value of literature. As it is now constituted 
it gives the maximum opportunity for the instructor to be dull and 
the minimum opportunity for him to be inspiring. 
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The evils of the present method of teaching have long been 
evident. Every writer on the teaching of English, every institute 
lecturer, repeats the same old truths: be inspiring; give your atten- 
tion to the piece of literature itself; don’t be pedantic; instil some 
standards of taste in your students. And the patient teacher 
tries to do it, with the “history of literature” blocking his vision, 
a history which needs for right comprehension a mature and philo- 
sophic mind and an intimate knowledge of hundreds of books. 

It is of course futile to deny that the chronological approach to 
literature is immensely interesting and that it has been very fruit- 
ful in the study of literature. To many people the life of Byron 
is more interesting than his poems, and research into the meta- 
physical poets more stimulating than an attempt to realize what 
after all gives the Cavalier lyrics their charm. But it is doubtful 
whether the knowledge of the fact that Shelley ran away with 
Mary Godwin helps the average youngster very much to realize 
the poignant longing of ‘‘O World, O Life, O Time.” How little 
time there is in the course of a single year to get the student into 
the frame of mind where he can catch the beauty of “The Blessed 
Damozel,” the magic of “‘La Belle Dame Sans Merci,” or the sweet 
sanity of the Canterbury Tales! Many an instructor too easily 
yields to the temptation of discussing Dryden’s religious swervings 
rather than working might and main to make the student realize 
the charm of his manly and virile verse. The fact that the Lyrical 
Ballads were published in 1798 is a fact worth knowing, but it is 
worthless unless at the same time the student catches something 
of the enduring beauty of Wordsworth. It is easy to say that both 
ought to be learned; I agree, but I maintain that the emphasis 
ought not to be placed upon the date of publication. One can know 
historical details without appreciating literature and appreciate 
literature without knowing historical details; and since it is doubt- 
ful whether students can in the course of a single year do both, 
I maintain that the history should be given distinctly the minor 
emphasis. Of course it is far easier for a student to learn plain 
facts than to perceive the intensity of poetry, but it is also far easier 
for a student to forget the facts so assiduously learned than to lose 
sight of the land of poetry once it has come within his ken. 
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And yet there is no reason why the teaching of English litera- 
ture need lack method. It is easy enough to adopt a classification 
based upon what the writer was trying to do rather than upon the 
time in which he lived. If we regard literature as the expression 
in prose and verse of a reaction from life which is broad and deep 
enough to make a permanent appeal to men, we can see that we 
may divide it into two great divisions—direct expression and 
indirect expression. The first division would include all that litera- 
ture which is generally comprised under the terms lyric and essay; 
the second all that which may be called in the broadest sense fiction: 
the epic, the ballad, the romance, the allegory, the novel, the play, 
and the short story. The object in such a study is not to frame 
definitions of lyric, drama, etc., but rather to group together for 
convenience those pieces of literature which are most akin to each 
other in form and spirit. The method of study would be to start 
with the writings themselves, to try to find out what the author 
was trying to say, to discover the source of the continued appeal 
in the work, and to seek to induce, if possible, from the experience 
of the centuries some criteria of good literature. Understand that 
this method is to be applied to beginners, with a fairly small body 
of recognized classics. Once the student has gained some idea of 
what literature is, he can if he will pass in other courses into the 
advanced study of its history. 

I am reminded of the Sophomore course in logic which Dean 
Meiklejohn, now president of Amherst, gave us at Brown Uni- 
versity. We spent the year trying to answer the question ‘‘ What 
is truth ?’’—trying, in other words, to discover as well as we could 
what philosophy is before we attempted to study its history. 
Surely to begin with young people on a course which would aim 
to study at first hand the great lyrics, essays, novels, and dramas of 
English literature would be better than a beginning course in their 
history. The very fact that every boy and girl studies the classics 
in preparatory school would add to the value of such a course, for 
it would, properly taught, lead to a unified impression of literature 
which hitherto had been revealed only in sections. 

Literature taught from this point of view does not begin with 
the ‘‘Anglo-Saxon period.”’ The student does not have to be led 
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back to a past which is quite beyond his comprehension, where 
he must study in translation works, as they seem to him, of purely 
curious interest. He begins his work by reading lyrics, the simple 
outpouring of the human spirit. Nor is it a case of reading a lyric 
here and another there, but of reading them in bulk. In such a 
study “‘The Sea-Farer”’ is not a pagan Anglo-Saxon poem, by an 
anonymous author, illustrating the Saxon love of the sea, variously 
interpreted as an allegory or a dialogue, etc. It is a poem in which 
a man tells of the longing that fills him when he sees the ocean, and 
that is all. And that is all it ought to be. The man who wrote 
it was not “‘illustrating his period”’ or providing matter for the study 
of prosody. So it is when the student comes to the Elizabethan 
lyrics. Here are some songs written by men who were full of the 
joy and zest of life. The aim of the teacher is to make the student 
perceive that joy and zest; he need not bother about emphasizing 
the fact that the Elizabethan song-writers received their impetus 
from Italy, for he is dealing, not with students who want to become 
familiar with currents of literary development, but with young 
people who want to know what the inspiration of literature can be. 
It is well enough to talk of the difficulty of understanding literature 
without an elaborate knowledge of the spirit of the times, but the 
fact remains that the greater the literature the higher it is above 
that spirit. “‘O Mistress mine, where are you roaming?” and 
“Let me not to the marriage of true minds”’ are of all time and of 
notime. The Babees Boke or The Scholemaster need commentaries; 
the works of literature that breathe the spirit of immortality need 
for beginners only the comment of the teacher who loves them. 
In the new method of instruction the teacher who wants 
eternally to classify and diagram would of course be a failure. A 
method so free and intimate needs the teacher who can understand 
something of the poet’s intention and make his students understand 
it too. I cannot imagine him setting his students to work on an 
analysis of the rhyme scheme of “The world is too much with us’”’ 
until he could be sure that most of his students understood what 
was in Wordsworth’s heart that he should say, “Great God! I’d 
rather be a Pagan.” Such a teacher, given the simple method of 
teaching literature informally by types, though he might not be 
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able to give‘ his students so much information as he otherwise 
could, might be trusted to supply them with something rarer— 
power. And is not power to read, to enjoy, to see life better because 
of the acquaintance with men who have known life well, the aim 
of the study of literature? From the questions of fact demanded 
of high-school Seniors or college Freshmen one would suppose 
that a knowledge of the names of the poems of Crabbe or of the 
date of the publication of the ‘‘ Prelude” were a condition of liter- 
ary salvation. The only condition of literary salvation for a young 
man or woman ought to be that he have some love for literature 
and some literary taste which he can use in his daily reading. 

And the development of literary taste is to be obtained, not 
from studying the facts of the history of literature, but from study- 
ing, with as little commentary as possible, the works themselves. 
An author writes because he has something to say, and if what he 
says is of interest in itself long after his time, it is literature. The 
method of teaching which aids best in disclosing the interest of 
literature is obviously the most efficient, especially when it is 
remembered that the students under consideration are not going 
to be specialists in the field. ‘That method, I believe, is one which 
is based upon the work itself, the method of classification by types, 
which emphasizes literary expression and throws the historical and 
biographical comment into the background. 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR THE HIGH-SCHOOL PLAY 


THACHER H. GUILD 
University of Illinois* 


The wide popularity of the school play is pretty clearly indicated 
in the fact that 70 per cent of our college Freshmen have taken part 
in amateur dramatics. That teachers find many difficulties in 
selecting and producing these plays is equally clear from the dozens 
of letters that come to usevery season. If we agree that dramatics 
can be made a really useful feature of school life, some practical 
suggestions may be of assistance to those who have not found the 
problem a simple one. 

We may as well admit that the school productions are generally 
regarded as pure recreation for all concerned—except the hard- 
working coach. The Senior Play is an exhibition, where the girls 
may display themselves at their prettiest and the boys show how 
gallant or funny they can make themselves. Even so, the little 
vanities of the actors may be overruled for good. Indeed, the fact 
that the pupil’s ambitions are natural and spontaneous means a 
fine opportunity for accomplishing ends not otherwise easily 
attained. Clear speech, ease of movement, and self-control are 
graces that may be taught in almost any play. If the drama has 
even a little claim to literary value the lessons may go much deeper; 
and they are none the less valuable because they are learned—or 
absorbed—freely and with pleasure. 

In choosing the play, then, there should be a double purpose. 
First of all, it must entertain; it must give unforced pleasure to the 
audience. But this is never inconsistent with the other aim, to give 
the actors something worth doing. A school tradition, for instance, 


«This paper, reprinted from the April Bulletin of the Illinois Association of 
Teachers of English, was written as an answer to the commoner questions that have 
come to the writer from teachers inexperienced in directing school plays. The Drama 
Committee of the National Council of Teachers of English, which has since been 
organized with the writer as chairman, intends soon to formulate in a broader way the 
aims, materials, and methods of the work. The committee will welcome further sug- 
gestions or requests for information, and will endeavor to serve as a clearing-house for 
the ideas and experiences of all who are actively engaged in this field. 
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may decree that the play be comic. It would be perhaps a cruel 
disappointment to present a somber drama. But there are dozens 
of comedies which will entertain worthily; and some farces, even, 
may justify themselves in production. 

If this principle of choice seems to put a premium on mediocrity, 
I have not made myself clear. It is the only principle, I believe, 
which makes possible the consistent approach to an ideal. Apply 
it to some schools, and you would demand nothing less than annual 
productions of Shakespeare. But apply it elsewhere and you would 
have to admit that The College Widow might be a sensible choice, 
while A Midsummer Night's Dream would surely be a foolish one. 
Who profits if the Dream is so played (or so received) that every 
scene suggests the buffooneries of Bottom’s actors ? 

With the best intentions in the world, however, the teacher often 
finds the choice of play very difficult. The themes of nine plays in 
ten bar them for school use. Then, too, the choice is conditioned 
by all sorts of hard facts: the number of available boys and girls; 
their height, voice, and ability; the size of the stage; its scenery or 
the lack of it; the expense of costumes; tastes and prejudices of the 
community, and so on. “We want a play,” our correspondents 
write, ‘‘which will give us a chance to use all the members of the 
class—four boys and twenty-nine girls.”” Of course, there is only 
one way to get such a play, and that is to write it; unless one selects 
a piece with four male characters and contrives to decorate the stage 
in certain scenes with the otherwise superfluous girls. The former 
method is really possible for many a clever teacher, but such a one 
needs no advice from us. The historical pageant, and the adap- 
tation of stories or narrative poems,’ may furnish a way out; and 
sometimes a program of one-act plays solves the problem. In 
general, however, the safest way is to choose something which will 
adequately bring out the ablest pupils, and then to exercise all 
possible ingenuity in introducing the others into the program. 

The old stand-bys are much more useful than is generally real- 
ized. Shakespeare, Goldsmith, and Sheridan cannot be carelessly 
counted out. She Stoops to Conquer and The Rivals, if at all well 
done, still overpeer the petty traffickers even in the thing which the 
young actors most crave—the power to excite the right kind of 


tSee the admirable scenes and suggestions in the new Dramatization by Simons 
and Orr (Foresman). 
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laughter and applause. Clever pupils, ably directed, may thor- 
oughly delight their friendly audiences in Shakespeare’s A Mid- 
summer Night's Dream, The Merchant of Venice, As You Like It, or 
Twelfth Night; or even in The Taming of the Shrew, The Tempest, or 
Julius Caesar. Good short plays may readily be adapted from 
scenes in others of the Shakespeare classics: for example, “The 
Night Before the Battle,” Henry V, Act IV, scene i; or “The 
Entrapping of Beatrice,” Much Ado about Nothing, Act ITI, scene i. 
The standard plays, let me repeat, need marked ability in the coach- 
ing as well asin the acting; under the right conditions, however, they 
may be made as truly popular in their appeal as one could wish. 

In searching further, the catalogues of the play-publishers are 
helpful, though one is likely to be confused by the multitude of 
pieces offered. Some of these lists, however, are arranged according 
to the number and sex of characters. The setting required and the 
time taken in representation are also shown, with something of the 
plot and nature of the play. Most of these offerings cost but fifteen 
cents each, so that one may select a dozen for examination at small 
expense. Unfortunately, the lists contain so much worthless stuff 
that this sort of blind choice is likely to waste time. The catalogues 
of the following firms, which will be mailed free on request, contain 
most of the available published plays commonly given by amateurs: 
Walter H. Baker & Co., 5 Hamilton Place, Boston; The Dramatic 
Publishing Co., Pontiac Bldg., Chicago; Samuel French, 28 W. 
38th St., New York; Penn Publishing Co., 923 Arch St., Philadel- 
phia; The Eldridge Entertainment House, Franklin, Ohio; Dick & 
Fitzgerald, 10 Ann St., New York. 

A specially helpful book called ‘‘A Selected List of Plays for 
Amateurs”’ may be secured by writing Miss E. A. McFadden, 113 
Lakeview Ave., Cambridge, Mass. ($2.00. Postage 6 cents). 
In Cambridge also (41 Concord Ave.) is the “‘Agency for Unpub- 
lished Plays,” which will furnish a valuable list of pieces that may 
be had in manuscript for the payment of a small royalty. The 
Drama League has issued an excellent list, ‘Plays for Amateur 
Acting” (address 736 Marquette Bldg., Chicago). The Stage Guild 
of Chicago’ prints interesting plays and pageants by T. W. Stevens 
and others. Many of the recent professional successes may be 


* Address in care of K. S. Goodman, Railway Exchange Building. 
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produced for a royalty of from $25.00 to $50.00; for lists of these 
apply to one of the following agents: Alice Kauser, 1432 Broadway, 
New York; Rumsey Play Co., 152 W. 46th St., New York; 
Sanger & Jordan, 1428 Broadway, New York; American Play Co., 
1451 Broadway, New York. This is the only method of securing 
such a play as, for example, Barrie’s The Little Minister, for which 
a royalty of $50.00 is payable. Payment of the royalty due on a 
play is of course a serious moral as well as legal obligation, a fact 
which amateurs occasionally disregard. But most of the pieces 
advertised by firms mentioned in the preceding paragraph may be 
produced without such payment. 

By way of further specific titles, I may mention some plays 
which have in one way or another proved successful at the Univer- 
sity of Illinois and the local schools: 


The Cricket on the Hearth' The Hour Glass‘ (one act) 

For One Night Only' A Pot of Broth? (one act) 
Liberty Hall? The Workhouse Wards (one act) 
Nance Oldfield* (one act) The County Chairman® 

David Garrick? Miss Civilization? (one act) 
Nephew or Uncle* Marvelous Bentham?’ (one act) 
The College Politician' Owin’ to Maggie" (one act) 
The Palace of Truth? The College Widow® 

The Honeymoon; Maids and Matrons* 

Our Boys? Giles Corey 
’Op-o’-me-Thumb? (one act) Pygmalion and Galatea? 

The Servant in the House® The New Age’ 


The Passing of the Third Floor Back” 


Among others that seem to have proved pretty serviceable are 
these: 


A Rose of Plymouth Town! The Romancers* 

The Private Secretary? The Professor’s Love Story® 
An American Citizen? The Admirable Crichton® 
London Assurance? A Royal Family? 

Mice and Men? Old Heidelberg? 

Lend Me Five Shillings? (one act) The Man from Home” 
Caste? Trelawney of the Wells' 

The Prince Chap” The Knight of the Burning Pestle*® 
The Bishop’s Candlesticks? (one act) The Shoemaker’s Holiday® 
Mr. Bob? A Message from Mars® 

The Ladies of Cranford! Tom Pinch? 

Nathan Hale’ Historical Pageant of Illinois? 


*W.H. Baker. ?Samuel French. 4% Dramatic Publishing Co. 4 Macmillan. 
S$ Maunsel, Dublin. ®Sanger & Jordan, 7 Agency for Unpublished Plays. * Scribner. 
9 Stage Guild of Chicago. Shubert Brothers. “American Play Co. *™Leibler Co. 
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But at best such lists only emphasize the scarcity of good dramas 
for school production. A few of the above deserve consideration 
on literary grounds, while others are highly artificial and theatrical. 
But at least their themes are free from grossness and excessive 
sentimentality, they are reasonably ‘‘actable,” and each suggests 
some common type of audience which is sure to find it enjoyable. 

The discriminating teacher, furthermore, will try to keep in 
touch with the best of contemporary drama, acted and published. 
The bulletins of the Drama League of America (Chicago) may 
readily be secured, and the new plays and criticisms are annually 
listed in the Dramatic Index edited by Mr. Faxon and published by 
the Boston Book Co. 

In assigning parts, the all-important consideration is dramatic 
instinct. The valedictorian may not have a spark of it; the class 
cut-up may have so little of it that he would prove anything but 
comic on the platform; and the shy fellow who has always seemed 
rather dull may surprise you by carrying off the leading honors—if 
you discover him in time! For nothing is more common than to 
find some minor part forging into prominence as rehearsals advance, 
through the development of unsuspected dramatic talent. Some- 
times, too, a pupil’s nature here first finds a way to express itself.’ 

First, then, try to find out who among your candidates can break 
through their own shells and throw themselves into some other 
character; not in dialogue alone, but in gait, pose, laugh, facial 
expression. Indeed, a bit of pantomime may reveal more of one’s 
real histrionic nature than a declamation. An imitation of some 
well-known “character,” or the reciting of a piece involving imper- 
sonation, may serve the purpose. The mere reading aloud of parts 
of the chosen play is unsatisfactory. But if a group can be made 
to laugh and strut and shout over the first reading of the play (when 
the parts are assigned almost at random) you may find the very 
freedom and effervescence of the moment revealing just the 

* On one occasion, for instance, when I was ready to assign the parts in a school 
play I saw that my choice of the “‘ heroine” seemed to both puzzle and amuse the girl’s 
teachers. Not until the performance was over, however, and the girl had carried the 
play to success, did I learn that she had hitherto been considered an “‘impossible”’ sort 
of pupil. And as she was the making of the play, the play was really, in a way, the 
making of her. 
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qualities you are seeking. Whatever the method, encourage in- 
formality; the candidate before being judged should be ‘‘ worked 
up” to a point where he is as free as possible from self-consciousness. 

When you are sure you have tested the essential dramatic 
instinct of the pupils, ordinary principles of choice may determine 
the final allotment. If you have to choose between a gallant, 
temperamental Orlando whose enunciation is bad, and a wooden 
youth of perfectly proper speech, remember that it is much easier to 
correct faulty speech than to supply the dramatic spirit. Apart 
from this special consideration, however, it is the same energetic, 
responsive, thinking boy or girl that you have always relied on who 
will best repay your confidence now. Test the voice carefully, 
however, for twoelements. It must have carrying power. And its 
quality should enable the speaker to suggest, or at least to avoid 
belying, the character assumed. This would seem unnecessary 
advice, but most of us have at some time been jarred by the healthy 
resonance in the tones of a tottering Adam, or by the soft and 
kittenish purr of a Portia as she triumphs over the Jew. This sort 
of incongruity often comes about because personal appearance has 
been too strong a factor in the choice. Remember that face and 
figure are capable of amazing stage-alterations, while few amateurs 
can effectively alter the voice. Test this for a moment with some 
candidate, by shutting your eyes and letting the sound of the voice 
suggest the character possibilities. 

For the actual coaching of the piece, there are certain qualifica- 
tions, such as tact and driving power, which should be called into 
play before one’s dramatic instinct (sine gua non) may be given free 
rein with any assurance of success. Such things, of course, belong 
outside this discussion. But one other essential I may specially 
emphasize—system. 

In the first place, system should be applied to the schedule of 
rehearsals. The exasperating ‘‘cutting”’ of rehearsals is sometimes 
due to neglect of this factor. Each pupil may be pledged in 
advance to keep certain rehearsal-dates free from engagements. A 
full-length play needs (in addition to individual coaching) from 
fifteen to twenty-five two-hour rehearsals, extending over a period 
of from one to two months. For the play of average difficulty, the 
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shorter period is better, as the degree of concentration and interest 
is likely to be greater. 

The coach must know, before the first rehearsal if not before 
assigning the parts, just how every detail of the play ought to go. 
In very few printed plays are the details of stage-management 
indicated. One should therefore make a “prompt-book,” as the 
professional producer does. This may be done by interleaving the 
copy, or by pasting the sheets from two copies in a scrapbook so as 
to leave a blank page opposite each page of the text. In this, one 
notes down the “properties” and exact setting for each scene; also 
all important actions and changes of position of every character, 
opposite the proper lines, so as to show the precise grouping and 
relation of persons at any particular moment. This system is 
invaluable because each pupil comes to know with perfect definite- 
ness the ‘‘ business” for which he is responsible in each scene; each 
thing is done the same way each time—a very necessary procedure, 
by the way, if the coach is to establish his authority securely. It is 
true that rehearsals bring out awkward points and the actors may 
even suggest improvements on one’s preliminary plans; but the 
system, though flexible, should be from the start as fully developed 
as may be. 

The director will further find it advisable to write large in the 
margins all such directions as “Bell rings,”’ ‘ Ready for curtain,” 
‘Horns in distance,” “Lights dimmed,” and the like. Then the 
prompter (if, as often happens, he is “stage-manager”’ as well) is 
given timely warning to attend to the accessories as directed. 

Mr. Ben Greet is issuing, through Doubleday, Page & Co., an 
edition of Shakespeare, one play to a volume, in which these 
managerial directions are supplied, opposite the text, with admirable 
fulness and illuminating comment. Nothing more helpful has ever 
been done for amateurs. To illustrate: in Julius Caesar, near the 
opening of the third act, is Cassius’ line, ‘‘Casca, be sudden, for we 
fear prevention.” Opposite this is the following note: “All these 
speeches are spoken with haste and intensity in an undertone. 
Caesar is fully occupied talking with Decius, Lepidus, Popilius, and 
Publius. Antony keeps R, so that Trebonius can easily persuade 
him to go off R in consultation about some official matter.” And 
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beneath this is a diagram showing the precise grouping of the actors. 
The directions for staging the assassination are as follows: ‘This 
great last moment of Ceasar’s must be slow, deliberate; he is 
literally dragged off the seat, staggers down C—a pause—he looks 
around and sees Brutus about to stab him; he opens his robe; 
Brutus practically embraces him with his sword; Caesar covers his 
face with robe and falls. There is a dead pause while you count 
ten.”’ 

The director may not choose to accept the “‘business”’ of 
another, but in his own way he must work out the details with 
equal fulness. 

Of course the greatest problem of all is how to teach the pupils 
to act. If the coach can assume the various characters in turn, 
responsive pupils will accomplish a great deal by imitation alone. 
In any case, much personal and inspirational work is demanded. 
There are good schools for training actors, but I have never found 
a satisfactory handbook on the art. Dramatic instinct and the 
observation of good acting are a reasonable equipment for the 
coach. Mr. Greet’s Shakespeare is full of wise and suggestive 
points. The phonograph, which now gives us records of many good 
speakers and actors, is an excellent supplement. And for action, 
pantomime, and gesture, the motion pictures now bring to one’s 
door the ablest in these arts. In fact, for one situated where good 
dramatic performances are not to be seen, an excellent textbook on 
acting could be made by printing the axioms of the art, and then 
listing and analyzing the merits of the best phonograph records and 
cinematograph films. Add to these resources the rich photographic 
records of professional productions,’ and the mechanical aids to the 
study of acting assume considerable importance. 

It may be said that in the rehearsals the study of character 
should come first, because all else depends upon it. Make your 
pupil see and feel the person to be portrayed, even before he learns 
the lines; he is then much more likely to work out interpretive 
details for himself. The development of individuality in the 
student is in this respect highly important for his own good; but 





* Byron Co., Broadway and 34th St., New York, issues a catalogue listing scenes 
from hundreds of important productions. See also the Annual Dramatic Index. 
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usually it takes firm dictation on the part of the coach to insure 
consistency and teamwork. 

If the rehearsals are conducted with the right degree of vigor 
and system, the old bugbear of “learning lines”’ will quickly pass. 
The memory is so much assisted by association that if the reading 
of the text is carried on at the first rehearsals with strenuous practice 
of the accompanying action, the lines almost “learn themselves.” 
Then if the laggards are promptly and properly dealt with (the pos- 
sibility of being dropped from the play is a powerful stimulus) 
progress results. 

The interpretation of lines should be cleared up promptly, so 
that they are read in the same way throughout. One or two 
rehearsals may well be given to this work alone; and even then it 
is well to have the lines read with all the fulness and force of a final 
performance. An old handbook says: ‘‘The two principal rules 
for an actor are: (1) Be perfect in your part, and (2) Speak out.” 
Speak out! The untrained pupil simply has no conception of what 
this means. And so, from the first, spare no time or energy in 
coaxing or coercing the actors to make themselves heard. Until 
they seem to themselves to be shouting, they are not likely to be 
speaking loud enough. Delicacy of inflection and purity of enunci- 
ation—all the beautiful graces of speech—come to nothing without 
that supernormal carrying power, the sheer vocal energy needed 
to make an audience in the average hall hear without strain. 

If there are any general directions that amateurs need oftener 
than others, they are the following: (1) Learn to stand still. When 
no action is called for, keep the hands and feet completely in repose. 
(2) Keep the head erect, and do not lower the eyes. (3) Walk 
firmly; do not lounge or sidle. (4) Make all actions and gestures 
confident and vigorous. (5) Whenever practicable, speak toward 
the audience, but do not appear to see them. (6) Make every line 
sound important. (7) When you “make a point” or deliver a cli- 
mactic speech, give the audience an extra moment to appreciate it 
before proceeding. (8) When there is much laughter or applause for 
a speech, or an action, bide your time before proceeding.’ (9) With 
the exceptions just noted, speak the first word of your line so 
promptly on the ‘‘cue”’ that no other word could possibly be edged 
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in. (10) Study the remarkable power of suggestion in the simpler 
facial movements: the mere turning of the eyes, the smile, the sneer, 
the lifting of the brows, the frown, the dropping of the jaw; and 
depend upon them rather than upon the gesture for all but the 
more emotional effects. (11) If laughter or weeping is called for, 
remember that much practice is required to approximate a natural 
effect. 

Finally, in answer to constant inquiries, a word as to the means 
of securing the accessories for a production. Fritz Schoultz & Co., 
costumers, and Funk & Co., wig-makers (Chicago), serve the 
Middle West trade competently. For other localities, note adver- 
tisements in newspapers and dramatic journals. The matter of 
makeup, by the way, is often a difficult one. A handbook like 
Fitz-Gerald’s (published by Samuel French) is helpful, but much 
practice is needed. If the treasury will permit, a performance will 
gain immensely by having a professional for this work. For 
although the amateur has so much difficulty in assuming a réle, he 
may at least be made almost perfectly to “‘look the part.”’ 


























A COMPETITION IN LETTER-WRITING 


WALTER R. BRIDGMAN 
Lake Forest College 


As one of the three items in the interscholastic contest in 
expression, held at Lake Forest College each May, has been included 
a competition in letter-writing. Formerly the contestants were 
allowed to write at home a letter of application for admission to 
any college, and to send this letter, under certain conditions, for 
the competition. This year a change was made; one member 
of each of the twenty competing teams was given material and 
one hour of time for composing the competing letter on one of the 
assigned subjects given below. This method of competition cuts 
out of consideration one minor feature, that of taste and appropri- 
ateness in choice of stationery, but otherwise seems to the committee 
superior to the former method, especially as in this way further em- 
phasis is given to the idea of school teamwork. The letters below 
are printed exactly as written as to spelling, punctuation, etc. The 
comment of the judges was that they were somewhat superior in 
form to those of previous years, but still rather meager in ideas, 
and ill arranged. We have felt at Lake Forest that this letter- 
writing is less successful in its results than the contests in reading 
and oral expression, but none the less worth emphasizing. The 
examples which follow may prove good laboratory material. 

SUBJECTS FOR INTERSCHOLASTIC CONTEST IN LETTER-WRITING 
May 9, 1913—1:30 P.M. 

1. On the assumption that you have done work in your high school beyond 
the ordinary requirements for graduation, write to the president of some 
college, asking on what terms you may be admitted to the institution of which 
he is head. 

2. Suppose a friend of your father to be the manager of one of the lines 
of steamships on Lake Michigan. Write to him applying for the position of 
purser on one of his boats for the summer vacation. 

3. Write to a clergyman or some similar older friend in some other town 


than your own, asking his advice about your choice of a college. 
4. Suppose that an old friend of your father is the proprietor and editor of 
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an excellent newspaper in a good town and that there is an opportunity in his 
office for the employment of a young man or a young woman with various 
duties. Write to this gentleman an application for this position. 


LETTERS WRITTEN BY THE CONTESTANTS 


Cuicaco, ILL. 
May 9, 1913. 
My DEAR CAPTAIN EGAR— 

Knowing you to be an old friend of father’s, I take the liberty of writing 
and asking you if you have a vacancy on your boat which I could fill. I have 
not had a great deal of experience in this line, but believe I could fill the position 
of purser creditibly. 

I am anxious to do something this summer, and as I have friends in Duluth, 
I am sure the position would be a pleasant one. 

Hoping you will consider my request, I am very respectfully yours, 

FRANKLYN LIVINGSTON. 
4928—Sheridan Road. 


La GRANGE, ILL., 
May 9, 1913. 
The Riverside News., 
Riverside, Ill., 
H. M. Price, Editor. 
DEAR SIR: 

Father spoke to me last evening about your wanting a young man in your 
office. In applying for this position I would like to state that I have taken up 
bookeeping, stenography, and shorthand in my school work last year. I am 
honest and willing to work. I would like to start on a salary of eight dollars 


a week. 
Respectfully, 
LLEWELLYN DECAmpP. 


431 ASHLAND AVENUE, 
KENOSHA, WISCONSIN, 
May 9, 1913. 
Professor H. F. Judson, 
President of Chicago University, 
Chicago, Illinois. 
DEAR Sir: 

I have just completed my four year course at the Kenosha High School, 
Kenosha, Wisconsin, with two extra credits in English Literature, in addition 
to the four credits required for graduation. 

On what terms may I be admitted into the Advertising Course of Chicago 
University, providing my High School credits are accepted ? 

Yours respectfully, 
LAWRENCE W. EASTMAN. 
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487 CHICAGO STREET, 
ELGIN, ILLINOIS. 


M . ‘ 
My DEAR Dr. GLADDEN, a vee 


Since father died, I have been at sea in deciding the important issues 
that come up in my life. I am writing to you today that I may have your 
advice on a question of great consequence to me personally. Father always 
spoke of you as one of his staunchest friends and one whose counsels were 
deserving of the highest praise. In friendship’s name I send this missive. 

I finish my high school course this June. The question uppermost in 
my mind now is, of course, what college? My ambition is to an architect. 
This profession appeals to me as the one for which I am best fitted. There 
are many schools at which I might study for my degree, but with my limited 
knowledge I am unable to determine which is best adapted to my needs. 
Where will the moral influence be better: at a small college or at a big one? 
Where will I find the best equipment, the best professors? Would a metro- 
politan atmosphere be for the better? These questions, sub-questions of a 
big question, now confront me. What choice would you deem the most wise? 

Please give my best regards to Mrs. Gladden. 

Sincerely yours, 
ROBERT S. NEWDICK. 
[Given first place with gold medal.| tas Ei. Taian Se. 
MISHAWAKA, IND., 
Mr. E. C. Bronson, May 9, 1013. 
223 N. Michigan St., 
South Bend, Ind. 
DEAR SIR: 

Miss Smith, who is in your employ, informed me that you had a vacancy 
in your newspaper office. I wish to make an application for the position. 

I am nineteen years of age, and have completed a four years’ commercial 
course in the Mishawaka High School, besides a term in the South Bend 
Business College, but have had no experience. 

For particulars regarding my character and other points you may wish to 
know, by permission, I refer you to Mr. H. Suders, Cashier in the First National 
Bank; Mr. O. E. Lang, of the O. E. Lang & Co. Hardware Store; Mr. D. O. 
Miller, Commercial Teacher in the Mishawaka High School, and Rev. A. C. 
Ormond, Pastor of the First Presbyterian Church—all of this city. Testi- 
monials will be furnished if desired. I might also mention that my father is 
Mr. F. P. Donovan. 

We will leave the salary question open until you have had an opportunity 
to see what I can do. If you wish a personal interview, I shall be glad to call 


at your most convenient time. , 
Yours truly, 


HELEN DONOVAN. 
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Gi ond pl ih dal. 
[Given second place, silver medal.] Cuicaco, ILLINOIs, 


Mr. Elwood Godman, May 9, 1913. 


Editor, Milwaukee Journal, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
DEAR Sir: 

In your last letter to my father, you mentioned the fact that my four 
years of editorial and managerial work on the “ Medillite,’’ would be a valuable 
asset to me if I were to enter the journalistic field, adding also that you would 
be willing to give me a chance. 

The time has come when I must seek my own livelihood, and if you are 
still of the same opinion, that is, of wishing to give me a chance on your paper, 
I know of no better way to realize my ambition, of becoming a newspaper man, 
than to do my utmost in showing you that the chance you will have given me, 
was not given in vain. 

However, I do not wish to feel that, if you deem it advisable to place me 
on your paper, your friendship with my father, was taken into consideration. 

Trusting that my application is not in vain, and thanking you for your 


ast encouragement, I remain 
P ad : Respectfully yours, 


Puitre R. Davis. 
MEDILL HicH ScHOOL. 


125 Umica Sr., 
WAUKEGAN, ILL., 


May o, ' 
My DEAR MR. ZIEGLER: ay 9, 1913 


As this is nearly the end of my Junior year in high school, I am beginning 
to think seriously of the college which I am to attend. I have been working 
my way through high school, and it will be necessary to do the same at college. 
For this reason, I wish to obtain a scholarship for the first year at least. Have 
you any particular college in mind which you would advise me to attend? 
I would rather remain in Illinois, than go elsewhere; but of course, I am willing 
to sacrifice a great deal in order to obtain an education. 

Hoping this letter will not cause you too much trouble, and thanking you 


previously for your kindness, I remain - , . 
Your sincere friend, 


EMMA KUEBKER. 


5109 ELLIS AVENUE, 
Cuicaco, ILLINoIs, 


May ‘ 
Mr. John C. Cone, ay 9, 1913 


17 Ridge Avenue, 
Detroit, Michigan. 
My DEAR Mr. CONE: 
As you perhaps know, I shall graduate from high-school next month. 
I, of course, expect to enter some college, but the question which has been 
discussed by myself and every member of my family is,—which one. Realiz- 
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ing that you have kept me out of difficulty many times already, I wish to enlist 
your valuable aid in helping me to decide this important matter. 

I do not wish to enter one of the professions, because father needs me in 
his business. My high-school training will have prepared me for entrance 
into any college or university in the United States, and so the field for my 
choice is very large. Were I to remain in Chicago, I would attend the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, but I feel that can derive greater benefit by completing 
my education elsewhere. 

I therefore leave the matter entirely in your hands. Please let me know 
of your choice as soon as possible. Hoping that you and Mrs. Cone are well, 

Yours very truly, 
ROBERT S. BEIFELD. 


2936 W. Maptson St., CHICAGO, 


Mr. James R. Gibson, May 9, 1913. 


Elgin, Iil. 
DeEaR Sir:— 

I have finished my high school course and wish to settle down to a life 
of business. In selecting my life’s trade I naturally came to my father for 
advice. When I intimated that I wished to take up journalism he told me of 
the excellent opportunity for an ambitious young man in your office. 

While attending school I became interested in our school paper, Science 
and Craft. For three years I served my apprenticeship as room editor, and 
in my senior year I was elected editor-in-chief of the paper. I have added new 
and novel features to it; placed many more departments in it and have, with 
the aid of a well selected and hard-working staff, made Science and Craft a 
better, larger and more readable paper than Crane has ever had. 

But I know that the position you offer is not a large one. I will gladly 
start at the bottom, asking no aid because of father’s friendship other than a 
chance to demonstrate my ability. I can start for Elgin immediately. Hoping 
an early and favorable reply may reach me I am, 

Respectfully yours, 
Louis H. MARKSON. 


665 THIRTY-FOURTH STREET, 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN, 


The Honorable James K. Brown, May 9, 1913. 


President of Lake Forrest College, 
Lake Forrest, Illinois. 
My DEAR SIR; 

I am contemplating entering the college of which you are the president 
this coming fall. I have just completed the Classical Course of the West 
Division High School of this city. This course requires four years of Latin, 
two years of history, four years of English, three years of mathematics, two _ 
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years of a foreign language and one year of science. For the foreign language 
I chose French, for the science, Physics. Besides these studies, however, I 
have had one year of chemistry, one year of biology and four years of Greek. 
I am preparing to become an English teacher in the high school, and, as your 
curriculum does not offer an English course, I am in doubt as to which one 
of your courses, the Literary or the Arts and Science Course, would be most 
advisable for me to enter upon. Which one of these courses am I better 
qualified for, and which one will give me the best training for that position ? 
And advice from you will be appreciated. 
Yours respectfully, 
ROSAMOND S. WITTE. 


200 18 AVE., 
Maywoop, ILL., 


May 9, 1913. 
Pres. A. L. Harris, 


Chicago University, 
Chicago, Ill. 
DEAR SiR: 

The past attitude of Chicago University in granting special terms of 
admission to students having surplus high school credits has emboldened me 
to ascertain the value of my previous work. 

I was graduated from Proviso Township High School last June, and have 
nineteen credits which were obtained by work done in the following subjects: 
English, four years; Latin, four years; History, four years; Science, four years; 
Mathematics, three years. 

In all of the above subjects I have received term averages of ninety percent 
or above. 

I shall very much appreciate information concerning the terms upon which 
I may be admitted to the university of which you are the head. Financial 
reasons necessitate a whole or partial scholarship for my future attendance at 
school. 

Respectfully yours, 
(Miss) Dorotuy B. Scott. 


1916 LINCOLN AV. 
CuiIcaco, ILLINOIS 


May 9, 1913 
Dr. C. L. Parkes 


Chicago, Illinois 
DEAR SIR: 

My father has recommended that I write you for advice upon a question 
which is all important to me now—a question which I must answer in a month 
or two, and upon which hangs much of my future happiness and success. I 
am trying to decide what university or college I shall attend. But, far from 
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having chosen any particular college, I have not even decided whether to 
attend a small college or a large one. You see my mind is open to conviction 
in almost any direction. 

There are, however, certain limitations to my choice which you must 
know before you can help me. I propose to study for some profession of 
letters, probably either law or journalism. In connection with either of these 
professions I propose to specialize in sociology. 

A second concideration in my choice will be the surroundings of the 
university. I have lived in a crowded city all my life and I feel I must get 
out of the crowd and closer to nature If the university has an ideal natural 
environment it will mean much to me to study there. 

A third limitation to my choice is the cost. I feel that the tuition should 
not be over one hundred fifty dollars a year. 

Outside of these few limitations I am in an open ocean as to what college 
I shall attend. I know you will be able to help me. 

Yours very respectfully, 
ANDREW E. WIGELAND. 


4605 DREXEL BOULEVARD 
Cuicaco, ILLINOIs. 
May oth, 1913. 
DEAR Mr. GRAY,— 

As one of my father’s oldest friends and one who has had much expe- 
rience in collegiate matters, I naturally turn to you in my quandary. You 
see I am rather in doubt about my choice of a college. As my bent is especially 
“English” I want to take a course that will fit me to teach English in the 
public schools. Father favors the University of Chicago. I prefer Bryn 
Mawr, because though the University of Chicago offers excellent opportunities, 
I would rather go to a woman’s college, and Bryn Mawr has a brilliant reputa- 
tion for English. Father and I are very anxious to hear your opinion of my 
choice. If you have any comments or suggestions to make, they will be most 
thankfully received, you may be sure. 

Everyone sends his love to you, and hopes to see you soon. While I, 


anxiously awaiting your reply, am, : 
Sincerely yours, 


Cora V. HOWLAND. 


505 HARRISON AVE., 
SoutH BEND, IND., 


M ; 
Mr. Peter Raymond, ay 9, 1913 


Indianapolis, Ind. 
DEAR Mr. RAYMOND:— 

I heard recently from a friend of yours and mine, Mr. James Rhodes, 
that there was an opportunity in your office for the employment of a young 
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man or young woman, with various duties. Will you please consider me as 
an applicant for that opportunity, and the position it represents ? 

Concerning my experience and training for a position of that kind, I 
took a two-years’ course in stenography and typewriting in South Bend High 
School, from which I graduated in 1912, as you may have learned from my 
father. After that, I had a position for six months as stenographer and type- 
- writer in the News-Times newspaper office, here in South Bend, but was forced 
to resign the position because of a continued illness. That is what I have done 
in the line of office-work. If there are other duties included in the adjective 
“‘yarious”’ I will do the best I can in them, and try to please you. 

I like the work, in fact, it was rather hard for me to give up my positon 
in the office. Asa result, I was very glad to hear of the position open in your 
office, and more so, because I have an ambition, which I like to believe is 
typical of every energetic young man and woman. This is the ambition, if 
ambition it may be called,—I am always on the lookout for bigger, larger 
opportunities that are presented in a small town. 

For recommendation and references I may give you the names of Mr. F. S. 
Sims, Principal of South Bend High School, Mr. Albert Hood, of the News- 
Times editorial staff, and James K. White, of the National Bank of South 
Bend. 

Trusting and hoping that my application may receive a favorable con- 
sideration, and awaiting an early reply, I remain, 

Yours truly, 
Jesste L. MARBLE. 
Mr. PETER RAYMOND, 
Editor Indianapolis Tribune, 
220-224 S. Randolph St., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


Des Ptarnes, ILL. 
May 9, 1913 
My DEAR Mr. WHITE: 

As the former pastor of our church and the honored friend of my parents 
I am writing to you for advice in a matter which means very much to me just 
now. 

I am to be graduated this June from the High School here in our town, 
and the matter of the choice of a college in which to continue my studies and 
prepare myself for my life work greatly preplexes me 

It is my ambition to be a librarian and I have all the college entrance 
requirements for such a course. I understand that the larger Universities 
offer the best Librarian courses but I myself prefer the college life in one of 
the smaller Colleges 

In consequence of your extensive knowledge on this subject and your 
wide experience as the pastor of a large parish I am confident that you will 
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be able to advise me in the choice of the college which will be most suitable 
for me. 
My parents and I will greatly appreciate any advice you will be able to 


offer on this question. 
Sincerely yours, 


Jean M. Cook. 


LAKE Forest ACADEMY, 
LAKE Forest, ILLINOIs. 
May 9, 1913 
Mr George A. Schilling, 
Secretary Board of Improvements, 
City Hall, Chicago, 
DEAR Sir: 

Remembering your offer of assistance in case I needed it and realizing 
the thorough knowledge which you possess of colleges and their special oppor- 
tunities, I write for your advise in the choice of a college which would be best 
fitted for a young man of my capabilities and ambitions. 

I have graduated from the general course of the Chicago Public High 
Schools. 

The requirements of this course include four years of English, two years 
of science, of which I have completed chemistry and physiography, two years 
of mathematics, of which I have selected algebra and geometry, two years 
of any foreign language, of which I have chosen french, and one year of history. 
Being particularly interested in history and economics, I have completed as 
much as I possibly could. 

You, who have known my abilities and ambitions from my youth on, 
would be more able to judge of the requirements of my future than I am. 

Appreciating the favor which you have recently rendered me and referring 
you to that old adage, ‘One good turn deserves another,’ I hope that you will 
again favor me with a good turn on this all important question. 

Very Truly Yours, 
Ep PARLEE. 


345 HUNTER AVE., 
Jouret, ILL., 


May 9, 1913. 
Mr. Robert Munroe, 


111 Lake St., 


Joliet, Til. 
DEAR SIR: 


To-day Father told me of a position that is open in your office: that it 
was a place of unusual opportunity for the right person. Hence, I am taking 
this means of placing my name as an anxious applicant for the position, feeling 
perfectly confident that I am capable of filling it for you, satisfactorily. 
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Last year, I was graduated from the Joliet Township High School, and 
have spent this year in perfecting myself in the study of Shorthand, Type- 
writing, and Commercial English. With such preparation, I want to prove 
to you what I can do for you in your office, perhaps starting as a stenographer 
and book-keeper, and, in time,—after I have become acquainted with your 
way of conducting business,—to be your secretary. 

While attending school, I specialized in English, taking a thorough course, 
so that now, after having had Commercial English, I feel so though I am able 
not only to carry on your business correspondence, but also, to write articles 
in your paper with a nice use of words. 

By permission, I refer you to: 

Mr. J. S. Brown. Supt. Joliet Township High, 

Miss Elizabeth Criswell, Instructor in Shorthand, 

Miss Alia Drew, Instructor in English 

Trusting to hear from you saying you will give me a fair trial, at whatever 


salary you think reasonable, I remain, . 
Yours very truly, 


DrettA DAVIDSON. 


THE ROWANS, 
KENILWORTH, ILLINOIS, 


are eae M ' ; 
To the President of Wisconsin University, ow We Sone 


Madison, Wisconsin. 
DEAR SIR: 

As a senior at the New Trier High School of Kenilworth, Illinois, and as 
a prospective student at your university, I wish that you might favor me with 
a few minutes of your time. I understand that you admit some pupils to 
your university on higher terms than you do others. I wish to know whether 
you will admit me on any but the usual terms. 

I have followed a very broad course at High School, and will, in June, 
have completed four years’ work in English and Latin, three years’ work in 
French and History, two and one-half years’ work in Mathematics, and one 
years’ work in Spanish, Physics, and Physiography. This makes a total 
equal to nineteen and one-half years of work, and the number required for 
graduation is only ten. I believe that Mr. H. E. Brown, the principal of 
New Trier High School, will give me a very good recomendation. 

In college I intend to pursue the same broad course that I have done 
heretofore, as I wish to specalize equally in History, Mathematics, and 
Modern Languages. 

I trust that, out of consideration for the good name which the graduates 
of New Trier High School have made in your school and in others, you will 
kindly think over the above matter. 

Thanking you for your attention this far, I am 

Yours very truly, 
MARGARET ROWNTREE. 
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4432 N. ASHLAND AVE., 
CuiIcaGco, ILLINOIS. 
May 9, 1913. 
Mr. J. W. Hollister, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
DEAR Sir: 

My father informs me that you seem to have had some trouble in securing 
a competent young man to assist in a general way about your office, to solicit 
advertising and to aid in meeting people in a business and social way. 

It was with some reluctance that I decided to write you about this matter, 
as I did not wish to appear to be begging a position because of the strong 
friendship existing between my father and yourself. My strong natural 
inclination toward a position such as you have to offer overcame this feeling 
of pride and I decided to write to you. I ask, however, that you will make 
your decision entirely upon my qualifications for this position and that you 
will not be influenced by any partiality due to the friendship of you and my 
father. 

One other point which influenced my tardy decision was the description 
my father gave me of you as an employer. His enthusiastic talk on this 
subject to me convinced me that you would be an ideal man to work for—a 
perfect employer. It would be a pleasure to work for any man whom my 
father praises so highly. As for my personal fitness for this particular position, 
I will tell you of my education and experience. 

My education has been mainly academic. I expect to graduate from 
High School in June, having completed more than the average course of study. 
I have been active in a social way also, and have thus met people and become 
accustomed to so doing, one of your requirements. 

As for experience, I have conducted a small printing business. In this 
I have become acquainted with all branches of printing, and thus would be of 
service in showing a man how to write an attractive and productive advertise- 
ment. My business training in this connection would also serve to aid me in 
all-around office work. 

If this interests you, I would be glad to arrange for a meeting with you 
personally or would be pleased to answer all questions you might like to ask. 
Hoping to hear from you in regard to this matter, I am, 

Yours very truly, 
Hots R. Root. 
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MAKING THE DEVIL USEFUL 


We are familiar with the principle of fighting the devil with fire. 
There is a better strategy than that so far as the moving-picture devil is 
concerned. 

Mind, the moving picture is not an invention of the devil. There is 
a great deal in it, at the present stage of its development, that we have to 
think of with all the optimistic faith summonable in order not to regard 
it as excessively satanic. But that part is inevitable, and undoubtedly 
is being rapidly lessened, while at the same time the processes of positive 
improvement go on more and more effectively. Even were the “movies” 
as bad as they are lithographed in some of their lurid “‘ one, two, and three 
sheets, released next Tuesday,” we should have to put up with them. 
They are here to stay, and we shall have to make the best of them. 

And their best is good. But this is not the point. The point of my 
comment is that one way to make the best of them is to use them in 
connection with composition work. 

A good moving-picture story usually affords excellent material for 
study and explanation of the plot. Often it may be called the bare out- 
line, the very framework, of a plot. Clear, convincing motivation is 
indispensable to the moving-picture story, and the filmed story presents 
it with a directness and (if the word be not misinterpreted) bareness that 
cannot be found elsewhere. For this reason, study of the plotting that 
makes the good filmed story can be made wonderfully illuminating. 

In using the moving pictures as a basis for plot-study, the teacher 
might plan three stages of progress: 

1. Statement of the plot of the filmed story. 

2. Careful detailed study of the motivation of incidents in the filmed 
story. (Few “pictures” appear on the screen that do not have some 
very direct function as motivating cause toward some succeeding 
incident or act; therefore this detailed study will produce keen realization 
of the dependence of outcome on precedent incident, and of the impor- 
tance of clearly indicating the influences that bring about the outcome.) 

3. The construction of scenarios by the individual pupil, in which he 
shall make satisfactory and clear provision from scene to scene and act to 
act for what is to happen later. Attempts of my own to construct 
658 
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workable scenarios convince me that practice of this sort is exceedingly 
valuable. One comes closer to the actual problems of providing an 
adequate, clear cause for every effect than he does in any other sort of 
writing, unless it be sometimes in play-writing; and, if anything, the 
photo-play requires a clearer conception in detail of this relationship than 
does ordinary dramatic composition. 

4. Asa further stage of practice, the writing-out of the scenario in the 
form of a fiction narrative might be required. This would lead the pupil 
to discover some of the differences in applied principle between narrative 
fiction and photo-fiction. 

In the good photo-play, again, each person is conceived and presented 
as distinct in character. Moreover, no small number of the actors give 
excellent character execution; the high quality of their acting is not open 
to dispute. Therefore character types, character individuality, and 
character manifestation can be profitably studied from the screen. The 
indication of character and mood through gesture and act—something 
so many pupils cannot realize from the printed page—becomes far 
plainer in the pictured action, and for this reason the pictured action can 
be made a means of developing the internal picturing power of the pupil. 
In other words, it can be used to get him in the habit of picturing in his 
mind the action of which he reads. To this end, the turning into 
scenario form of scenes from the books read will greatly help, it being 
understood that the pupil’s “script” of the scene shall be very full, 
representing all the “‘business” in detail. 

The “movies”’ can also be made to contribute to the study of dialog, 
both as dialog and as language. The writing-out of the dialog of im- 
portant scenes shown from the film will give profitable practice under 
very practical conditions; for the dialog should fit the situation pictured 
and be susceptible of delivery approximately within the time-limits of 
the scene itself. 

A more remote but not unprofitable employment of the moving- 
picture story would treat it as an actual event, the pupil giving an account 
of this event as an eyewitness. Accounts in the form of news reports, the 
pupils considering themselves newspaper reporters, will be worth while, 
especially if the general structure of a good news report be explained and 
the accounts written and judged accordingly. 

Thus to turn the moving picture to his own purposes, the teacher of 
course must be reasonably familiar with it. Besides studying it in its 
lair, he should study the accounts of others. He will need at least one 
book concerning the technique of the photo-play, and he will be the 
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better prepared for his undertaking if he read some of the motion-picture 
periodicals. The following are suggested: Technique of the Photoplay, 
2d ed., by Epes W. Sargent; Richardson’s Handbook (operation and 
management); The Moving Picture World, N.Y.C.; The Moving Picture 
News, N.Y.C.; The Photoplay Author, Springfield, Mass. 


ROBERT W. NEAL 
MASSACHUSETTS AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 





A TEST OF THE HILLEGAS SCALE 


During the past winter a test of the Hillegas scale was made in the 
Baltimore high schools. The test throws some light on the influence of 
the personal equation in the grading of composition work. The interest- 
ing study of Professors Starch and Elliott, of the University of Wisconsin, 
showed to what extent this personal element enters into the matter of 
grading when no standard has been fixed. The Baltimore experiment 
deals with the next problem that needs solution, namely, to what extent 
the personal equation leads to variation when a standard has been 
established. 

The work was carried on under the direction of Mr. Edwin Hebden, 
statistician of the Board of Education. Five student themes were graded 
according to the scale by six experienced teachers of English in the 
various high schools of the city. The work was carefully done; the 
results were tabulated by the statistician and presented in a report to the 
Educational Society of Baltimore. 

The maximum variation in the grading was 28} per cent, as against 
48 per cent in the Wisconsin investigation. The average variations 
from the medians, however, were strikingly similar; in the Wisconsin 
experiment it was 4.5 per cent, in the Baltimore experiment, 4.4 per 
cent. The slight apparent difference is really much greater when the 
nature of the work graded is taken into account. The Wisconsin experi- 
ment dealt with answers to examination questions that can be more 
definitely graded than can composition work. The result, therefore, 
tends to prove that there is less variation when the scale is used. There 
were other evidences, however, that seemed to indicate only a slight 
diminution of the personal element. For instance, the medians were 
735, 744, 766, 773, and 831; yet one teacher graded the second theme 
highest, one graded the third highest, one graded the fourth highest, and 
three graded the fifth highest. While three graded the second theme 
below passing, one graded it 94 per cent. 

The grading of the five short themes occupied the spare time of the 
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teachers for a week. It is believed, however, that familiarity with the 
scale and the method of the work would greatly reduce the time and 
make possible the use of a scale for the evaluating of work at the end of 
each semester. It is not thought wise to use the Hillegas scale but to 
establish a local scale. 

It is to be hoped that Mr. Hebden will publish a full report of the 
work and that other schools that are experimenting with the scale will 
publish results so that the real value of the scale may be definitely 


determined. W. H. Witcox 





A PLEA FOR LOCAL LITERATURE 


Charity and geography should’ begin at home. Should not liter- 
ature begin there also? Should we not stress that literature which is 
produced within our own state and which has the state as its setting ? 
In a very large number of cases boys and girls leave the grades and the 
high school with a distinct feeling that literature belongs to the distant 
in space and time, not to the here and now; to the unreal, to the past 
and to the dead, not to the country they know;-not to living, not to the 
present and the future. To overcome this sense of the unreality of the 
classics, literature with local associations should certainly be stressed 
beyond what its merits from a national or universal point of view would. 
always warrant. Are not uniform college entrance requirements in 
danger of being hostile to local spirit and to a method of approach to 
literature that is both natural and necessary if literature is to grip the 
student ? 

A Swiss teacher, who can take his pupils for a trip around Lake 
Lucerne and have them sing of Tell and freedom and native land on the 
very spots consecrated by the old story, will not have much difficulty in 
interesting his pupils in the literature of Tell. Is not a Scotchman more 
likely to love Shakespeare—if such a thing is possible—because he has 
first learned to love his own Burns? When your father has pointed out 
the site of the shop of Basil the Blacksmith while you are riding home 
with him on a load of hay from Grand Pré, you are not likely to find 
“Evangeline” altogether in cloudland. Surely a Kansas boy will suc- 
cumb less readily to the depression of spirit that Parkman’s continuous 
illness left upon his “Oregon Trail’ than will a boy from Ohio. Boston 
may never have heard—may never hear—of Jimmie Foley or of 
A. McG. Bede, but the North Dakota boys and girls who have heard 
Mr. Foley read some of his verses are taking a stride into literature, and 
the boys who have ridden over the Custer trail will not need much 
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driving to read the drama that appeared this summer at Bismarck, 
entitled Sitting Bull and Custer. 

Undoubtedly the local appeal is now made in many of our courses 
of study to some extent. Would it not be of value to learn to what 


extent ? 
A. E. MINARD 


NortH DAKOTA AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 





Editor “ English Journal’’: 

For the editorial on the editor of the Ladies’ Home Journal please 
accept my thanks, for it expresses my sentiments much better than I 
could have done myself. 

The Journal is, as usual, all good—everything in it worth reading— 
but I must admit that the article in question gave me the most solid 
satisfaction of anything in this number. The idea that any tiresome 
person can, by sending one a stamp, create a moral obligation is equaled 
in stupidity only by the whole conception and the entire performance. 


Cordially yours, 
ELLEN W. DENNIS 





AD SOCIOS 


My comrades of the lifted pen 
That damns or saves, 

I dare to call you stalwart men, 
Not drudging slaves. 

There’s that within your heart and brain 
Of clear and true 

That, spite of days of drudge and strain, 
’Tis well with you. 

On other brows, the gleam of wealth— 
Perhaps the sin: 

Young hearts through you to hope and health 
And life shall win. 

Your days, though dulled by yesterdays, 
Thrill to a cause 

That dares the barb of scornful praise, 
To tell life’s laws. 

Youth, not unjust, still crowns your brows, 
And wings your tongue; 

Your ardent trumpet-mouth can rouse 
The splendid young. 

Lead on and on. Be shining Truth 
Your valorous quest. 

’Tis nobly good to teach the youth 
Of this wide West. 


CHRISTOPHER ROBERT STAPLETON 
6 Caryt AVENUE 
Yonkers, N.Y. 









































EDITORIAL 


Everyone who is eager for the advancement of the National 
Council and the cause for which it stands will welcome the 
announcement that a section for school and college 
librarians has been formed. The librarians are very 
wide awake and very much interested in English 
work, and they are in a position to co-operate with English teachers 
in many ways. Witness, for example, the invaluable assistance 
which has been given to the Committee on Home Reading by Miss 
Mary E. Hall, of the Girls’ High School in Brooklyn. Let us hope 
that the Council may return favorsinkind. It goes without saying 
that the English Journal is ready to give publicity to such projects 
and ideas as the newest members of the family may wish to 
disseminate. 


Extending 
Our Borders 


One of the students in the course for teachers of secondary 
English which was given by Charles S. Thomas at the Hyannis 
Normal School in the summer term sends a very 


A Training enthusiastic account of the work. The class was not 
Course at 
Hyannis too large for personal contact and round-table 


methods, and the topics discussed were of the highest 
interest. Particular emphasis was placed upon methods of making 
literature and composition real in the lives of the pupils. The 
summer class itself was treated to a series of specific studies in 
illustration of the doctrines advocated. 

This course at Hyannis is noteworthy as the beginning in Massa- 
chusetts of special training of teachers for high-school work in 
English. Taken in connection with the committee on the prepara- 
tion of teachers which was appointed some months ago by the 
New England Association, it is significant of an awakening to a 
need which the higher educational institutions of the country must 
plan to satisfy. The time-worn saying that anyone who knows 
the subject can teach it is distinctly less impressive now than it 
once was. There is plenty of evidence to the contrary. 
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Like other brethren of the guild, the editors of the English 
Journal have discovered the improvident, the indifferent, and the 
callous. Repeated reminders of duty have failed to 
bring any sort of response from a number of teachers 
who are so busily engaged in developing the charac- 
ters of young people that they cannot take time to pay their sub- 
scriptions to the Journal or acknowledge in any way letters 
addressed to them concerning the matter. This being the case, 
only one course seems open. After January 1, 1914, the English 
Journal will be discontinued at the expiration of the period for 
which subscription has been paid unless other arrangements have 
been made. 


A Matter of 
Business 


It is expected that special sessions of the National Council will 
be held in Richmond, February 28 and March 1, in connection with 
the Department of Superintendence of the N.E.A. 
This is the golden opportunity for a great rally of the 
English teachers of the southern states, and no doubt 
full advantage will be taken of it. A special committee of pro- 
motion is being organized, and definite announcements will be 
made in due time. 


A Meeting 
in the South 
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CALIFORNIA HIGH-SCHOOL TEACHERS OF ENGLISH MEET 
IN BERKELEY 


The first meeting of the English Section of the High-School Teachers’ 
Association of California was called to order at the University of Cali- 
fornia by the Chairman, Miss Ruth Kimball, on Tuesday morning, 
July 8, at 9:15. 

Dr. C. Alphonso Smith, Edgar Allen Poe professor of American 
literature at the University of Virginia, was the first speaker. His 
topic was the teaching of American literature in the secondary schools. 
He pointed out four features which should be emphasized in such courses: 
Indian material, American humor, the short story, and American ideal- 
ism. Of these four, the first would be illustrated notably by the Leather- 
stocking Tales and Hiawatha. In taking up the short story we should 
illustrate by Irving (Rip Van Winkle), Poe, and O. Henry, as well as 
by lesser men. The study of this form, it was pointed out, would lead 
to the discussion of the novel and the drama. In taking up the subject 
of American idealism, Dr. Smith mentioned as notable illustrations 
Hawthorne’s Great Stone Face, Emerson’s Forerunners, Holmes’s Cham- 
bered Nautilus, Whittier’s Vanishers, and Lowell’s L’Envoi to the Muse. 
He also spoke of the world-characters in American fiction, among them 
Leatherstocking, Uncle Remus, and Uncle Tom—characters which 
Europeans accept because they illustrate the very things which they 
expect, even today, of America. 

Dr. Franklin B. Snyder, assistant professor of English in North- 
western University, was the second speaker. His topic was the teach- 
ing of lyric poetry in high schools. He urged the study of lyric poetry 
throughout the entire four years’ course, from the Ancient Mariner and 
the Revenge to Milton and Browning, not omitting the best of our 
American lyrics. He emphasized the necessity for the following method 
in taking up lyric poetry; first, rapid reading; then reading aloud, 
preceded by careful preparation; and last, memorized work. He 
mentioned the History of American Literature by Eduard Engel as 
especially suggestive in this work. 

The third speaker was Mr. Robert Irving Fulton, dean of the Col- 
lege of Oratory, Ohio Wesleyan University, whose topic was public- 
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speaking courses in the high school. He spoke at length of the necessity 
for training in expression because of the essential nature of expression 
in all relations of human life. 

These addresses were followed by a brief business session to formulate 
plans for Thursday’s meeting. 

A letter from Mr. Hosic was read, urging attendance at the national 
meeting of English Teachers in Chicago, November, 1913. The Chair- 
man called the notice of the section to the English Journal, a magazine 
devoted to English interests and the publication of papers read in 
English conferences. 

The general topics for discussion were suggested by the members 
and the following assignments made: 

Miss Cole and Miss Bixby—American Literature Courses. 

Miss Green—New Courses in English. 

Mrs. Webber—The Relation of Composition to the Vocational 
Work of the School. 

Miss Reeves was asked to plan the discussion on Commercial 
English Courses in conjunction with Mrs. Webber and Miss Green. 


The second meeting of the English Section of the California High- 
School Teachers’ Association was called to order by the Chairman, Miss 
Ruth Kimball, at 1:15 p.m. in the Architecture Building, on July 10, 
1913. 

The program was begun by a discussion of the relation of composi- 
tion to vocational guidance, led by Mrs. Webber of the Santa Ana 
Commercial High School. She emphasized the composition teacher’s 
opportunity to aid high-school pupils in their choice of a vocation and 
indorsed as a text for such work, Leavitt’s Examples of Industrial 
Education (Ginn & Co.). Mrs. Webber called upon Mr. Jacobs, manual- 
training instructor in the San Jose High School, to continue the discus- 
sion. Mr. Jacobs admitted the English teacher’s, particularly the 
composition teacher’s, opportunity to aid in vocational guidance, but 
contended that her opportunities were limited by the fundamental 
purpose of the composition course, which decided the method of presenta- 
tion. If the composition course were prescribed primarily for the sake 
of training in the effective handling of the English language, the method 
should be direct, writing being preceded by discussion of the topic 
assigned; if vocational guidance were the end in view, the range of topics 
was narrowed and the method should be indirect, as any preliminary 
discussion or suggestion on the part of the teacher would bias the pupil’s 
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mind. The speaker suggested that valuable use could be made of 
biography, particularly of notable successes in the preferred calling. 

Miss Reeves of Grass Valley High School next discussed the subject 
of Commercial English and its possibilities. Beldings’ Commercial 
Guide was the text she had used. Emphasis, she said, should be placed 
upon both the cultural and the practical sides. To give some cultural 
benefit, the commercial courses of English should be closely correlated 
with the regular course of English. 

Miss Green, vice-principal of Palo Alto High School, opened the 
discussion of New Courses in English, emphasizing the need of relaxing 
the claim of the stereotyped courses in English, and thereby enriching 
the content of the high-school English course. Miss Green introduced 
Mrs. Horine of Palo Alto, who told of her work in a course in oral expres- 
sion. The aim of the course was to develop in the pupil a willingness to 
read, to recite, or to make similar public appearances. The work of 
the class was divided into three sections: the parliamentary drill, one 
day a week being given to this phase; debating, the topics being such 
as were of local interest; and miscellaneous forms of expression—reading 
and reciting poems, news reporting, toasts, and extemporaneous speeches. 
The pupils were asked to give lists of subjects, poems, and debatable 
topics for extemporaneous speeches; thus, the pupils’ interest in the 
work was assured in advance. 

Mrs. Humphries, also of Palo Alto, continued the discussion of the 
general theme, New Courses in English, by outlining plans for advanced 
debating based upon the positive purpose of teaching the pupil to think 
logically, to weigh evidence, to detect fallacies and sweeping generaliza- 
tions. Debate should be preceded by the theory of debate. It was 
suggested that argumentation and debate be taught in the second 
semester of the Sophomore year coincident with geometry. The formal 
debating dealt with topics of personal interest or of vital interest to the 
school. Such work was found to be a positive aid in raising the tone of 
the school and improving its working and administrative conditions. 
Dramatics, too, should be included in the new high-school course, as 
they enlarge the sympathies by helping the pupil to see through the 
eyes of another. Furthermore, Americans, since they are a nation of 
indiscriminate playgoers, need instruction in the worth of a play. Refer- 
ence was made to the publications of the Drama League of America, 
particularly its lists of desirable plays. Either individuals or societies 
may join the Drama League; the fee is one dollar per year. By joining 
a local branch, one secures reviews of plays given locally. These new 
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special courses, being one term in length, are helpful in schools having 
mid-year promotions. 

Miss Kimball, of San Jose, next outlined a tentative course in 
journalism. The newspaper reading world is coming more and more to 
demand the truth. The number of students doing news reporting for 
the school papers alone justifies such a course in the larger high schools. 
The instructor in such a course must be a person, preferably a man, of 
practical, successful experience in newspaper work, and must have the 
personality demanded of a high-grade teacher. Boys do not have the 
requisite confidence in their regular English teacher to intrust such work 
to her. As outlined, the plan includes two courses, one for beginners 
and one for pupils with some experience. 

A brief, informal discussion of American Literature followed. The 
consensus of opinion was that American Literature could best be taught 
by a combination of the type and of the chronological methods, particular 
care being taken to make the course attractive and extensive. 


ETHEL MASTERS, Secretary pro tem. 





MEETING OF THE INDIANA ASSOCIATION 


The Indiana meeting of English teachers brought together in Indian- 
apolis on October 31 and November 1 nearly two hundred of the faithful. 
They came from all parts of the state ready not only to listen to speeches, 
but also to participate in the discussions. Professor John M. Clapp, 
of Lake Forest College, speaking upon ‘‘Oral Composition in the Second- 
ary School,” gave an account of the Illinois experiment with a composi- 
tion course in which half the pupils had twice as much oral as written 
work, and the other half had only written composition. The test 
papers written at the end of that course showed that the pupils who had 
had the most oral composition ‘wrote at least no worse” than those 
whose training had been entirely written. In fact the content of these 
papers was much better, and the pupils’ spelling, grammar, and punctua- 
tion had also noticeably improved. Mr. Clapp’s experience has taught 
him that oral composition rightly presented will promote a frank, con- 
vincing, sincere speech; will establish a standard of style in the quick 
appreciation of the concise descriptive phrase demanded by effective 
speech; and will also furnish an adequate conception of structure. 
In his second address Mr. Clapp discussed “Some Questions of the 
Hour in Oral Composition.” 

A round table on “Public Speaking in Indiana Schools” disclosed 
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a great amount of interest in this work. Mr. Lockridge of Indiana 
University, who has charge of the extension work in civics, reported 
organizations perfected in the high schools of twenty-three counties for 
the discussion of civic questions. Mr. J. S. Johnson, of Shelbyville, 
related how through public-speaking courses in the high school and 
through oral discussion in various school clubs a live interest had been 
awakened in the pupils and citizens. How a course composed of litera- 
ture and expression was being handled in the New Albany High School 
was told by Miss Van Arsdal and Mr. Noryer. In this course both the 
Outlook and the Independent are used as texts. 

At the Saturday session the chairman of the research committee, 
E. H. Kemper McComb, gave the results of the Indiana tabulations 
incorporated in the Hopkins report. In all essentials these figures tally 
with those of the larger investigation. High School Inspector Neal spoke 
on “‘ Measures of Teaching-Efficiency in High-School English.” 

No Indiana English meeting is complete without the members’ 
dinner. This year one hundred sat down. At this session, the school- 
room aspect of the subject is put aside, and the speakers address them- 
selves to a discussion of the larger applications of English. Professor 
F. C. Tilden, of DePauw University, stated brilliantly some of the 
tendencies of the time in regard to modern literature. He called atten- 
tion to the divergence between the schools and the reading public, to 
the well-defined feeling that certain things held fundamental by English 
scholars are not so, and to the contention that, as literature is always a 
reflection of life, a basis of judgment based on the past cannot be applied 
today. His speech was a challenge that roused every teacher. Bishop 
Quayle, of St. Paul, spoke briefly upon the joy of teaching. Bishop 
McConnell, of Southern California, declared one of the big ideas of 
today to be the increasing of social control. In view of this he asked 
what difference would be made in the teaching of English in the next 
few years. It must more and more meet the demand of citizens for 
precise and effective speech; convincing, forceful, and direct. The 
English teacher will have the great opportunity of teaching young 
citizens a new idea of originality—to own the ideas of the time. Then the 
man who can express the ideas of the age can interpret men to themselves. 

The officers elected were as follows: President, A. L. Murray, 
Hammond, Ind.; Vice-President, Dr. W. D. Howe, Indiana University; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Miss Helen R. Lang, Indianapolis; Editor, William 
N. Otto, Indianapolis; Member at Large, Miss Truly B. Ray, New 


Albany. 
E. H. Kemper McComs 
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THE KANSAS ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 


The autumn meeting of the Kansas Association of Teachers of Eng- } 
lish was held at Topeka on November 7. The matter of chief interest 
in this as in last year’s meeting was the finding of an efficient means of 
organizing English work in grade schools. The Committee on Ele- 
mentary School Research, under Superintendent John F. Bender, of 
Arkansas City, has spent the year in devising a method of getting facts 
to show where energy is being wasted, and in framing a system of local 
organizations over the state which will co-operate with the central 
committee of the Association. In several counties these local groups are 
already at work. 

Dr. C. Alphonso Smith, of the University of Virginia, was the princi- 
pal speaker of the afternoon. His topic, “‘The Keynote Method in 
Teaching Literature,” led him to deplore the present custom of over- 
editing classics, of making such poems as “The Ancient Mariner” carry 
a weight of irrelevant information which draws attention away from 
the central idea. ‘Keep lights burning upon the altar of the central 
idea,” Professor Smith said. 

Other speakers brought reports from the several committees of the 
Association, Miss Minnie Porter, of Emporia, speaking for the Committee 
on Oral English, said: “The recitation in English composition is often 
unsocial. What after-dinner speaker would consent to tell a story 
well known to all his hearers? Yet pupils are often forced to this 
distasteful task. The English class should meet on a social basis; each 
member must feel that he is contributing something of his own thought 
or experience to the enjoyment and profit of a group of friends.” 

Miss Lela Douthart of Kansas City, Kan., reported that the Com- 
mittee on English in High Schools is at present unprepared to make a 
statement of results. The Illinois Association, carrying on a similar 
investigation, has gathered data showing that practice in oral English 
results in better written work, in less backsliding into vicious habits, 
and in a lightening of the teacher’s burdens. 

Miss Mary Dougherty of Kansas City, Kan., chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Folklore, spoke of the stimulus to composition given by the 
search for current superstitions and for local traditions and customs. 
Moreover, these collections have historical value. 

At the business meeting the following officers were elected: President, 
N. A. Crawford, Manhattan; First Vice-President, Superintendent, 
L. A. Lowther, Emporia; Second Vice-President, E. M. Hopkins, 
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Lawrence; Secretary-Treasurer, Charlotte M. Leavitt, Topeka; Record- 
ing Secretary, Bessie Boughton, Topeka. 

Miss Lela Douthart of Kansas City, Kan., and Miss Minnie Porter 
of Emporia were elected delegates to the meeting of the National 
Council of Teachers of English at Chicago. 

A detailed plan for affiliating the local organizations of Elementary- 
School Teachers with the State English Association was adopted. 

The association considered a recommendation that, in addition to the 
autumn meeting at Topeka and the spring meeting at Lawrence, a third 
conference be held in the central or western part of the state in connec- 
tion with a district meeting. 

HELEN G. METCALF, Press Secretary 





WISCONSIN ASSOCIATION OF ENGLISH TEACHERS 


The annual convention of the Wisconsin Association of English 
Teachers met in Milwaukee on November 7 and 8, 1913. In the first 
day’s conference there was an attendance of more than two hundred. 
The general topic under consideration was ‘What Is a Reasonable Pro- 
gram for an English Teacher?”’ Three points of view were to have been 
presented—the teacher’s, the superintendent’s, and the taxpayer’s. 
Only the first two of these were presented in formal discussion. Miss 
Madge Houghton of the Washington High School, Milwaukee, presented 
in a crisp, pointed paper the teacher’s view. Superintendent H. C. 
Buell, of Janesville, discussed the subject from the administrative angle. 
These papers provoked free and vigorous discussion from the members 
present. In the papers and the discussion it was made very evident that 
the Hopkins reports have had careful and thoughtful consideration by 
teachers, principals, and superintendents, It was indeed unfortunate 
that the taxpayer’s point of view was not presented. 

In the round-table discussion on the following day there were adopted 
a “Style Sheet” and a set of resolutions, both of which are to be edited 
by a special committee and sent immediately to all seventh- and eighth- 
grade teachers, all high-school teachers, and all administrative officers. 
Wisconsin teachers feel that the use of the “Style Sheet” will be as 
necessary to seventh- and eighth-grade teachers as to high-school Eng- 
lish teachers. We are hoping to get very hearty co-operation from all 
school people in the adoption of at least the major portion of such a 


“Style Sheet.” 
H. K. Bassett, Secretary 














REVIEWS 


THREE BOOKS IN ONE 


Those who have been calling for a single volume which should con- 
tain everything needed for third- and fourth-year English except the 
classics studied, will find their desire fulfilled in Mr. Hitchcock’s latest 
book.! To quote from the author’s preface, “This volume, designed for 
use in the last two years of the secondary-school course, contains ... . 
a brief review of rhetoric, including a little vocabulary of terms commonly 
employed in talking about books; a general classification and discussion 
of the various literary forms—fiction, drama, essay, etc.—together with 
suggestions both general and specific how these forms may be studied; 
a summary by periods of English literature, containing what I think is 
the minimum a pupil should know upon graduation—such information 
as an intelligent man or woman ought to possess.” To the rhetoric the 
author devotes 125 pages; to the study of literature, 110; to the history 
of literature, only 80. 

Nearly two-thirds of the rhetorical matter consists of a discussion 
of the principles of purity, clearness, force, beauty, and style. The 
author declares that the study of these rhetorical principles may be quite 
as useful in developing appreciation as in developing skill in composi- 
tion. In the chapters on purity and clearness he gives advice to the 
young writer; in the chapters on force, beauty, and style he discusses 
chiefly the excellences we may find in the compositions of others. It is 
difficult to see that the chapter on style has much value in the study 
of either literature or composition. The treatment of the four types of 
discourse, which constitutes the remaining third of the rhetoric, is the 
best thing in the book. The types having been distinguished between 
in less than a page, we are given half a dozen clear, concise directions 
for successful composing of each kind, and these suggestions are followed 
with a sufficient body of practical exercise material. The chapter on 
beauty may be difficult to use effectively, but these concrete suggestions 
for narration, etc., will be easy of application and productive of large 
results. 


* Rhetoric and the Study of Literature. By ALFRED M. Hitcucocx. New York: 
Henry Holt & Co., 1913. 
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Part II, devoted to the study of literature, starts badly with thirty 
pages of correct but rather uninteresting and almost useless discussion 
(1) of the benefits of reading and (2) of the proper classification of the 
kinds of literature. Then follow some good chapters on the study of 
prose fiction, the drama, the essay, and poetry. Prose fiction, says 
Hitchcock, is made up of five necessary elements: plot, characters, 
setting, a central thought, and the author’s craftsmanship and person- 
ality. The paragraphs of explanation of these elements contain nothing 
new, but they are well organized and, in the hands of the pupils, should 
make the instructor’s work lighter and more effective. Finally there 
are many questions, arranged according to the elements they con- 
cern, to be answered by the student after he has read any piece of prose 
fiction. The treatment of the other types of literature is very similar, 
more detailed in some cases but not more impressive. 

How to use these studies in literature, though they are logical and 
fairly provocative of thought, will be a real problem. To begin with the 
principles of criticism and then to bring in the literature, would be to 
run counter to all our pedagogical notions. The difficulty might be 
solved, in the fiction at least, by reading the masterpiece through first 
and studying the chapter in Hitchcock immediately afterward. The 
author himself, however, in the appendix gives detailed questions upon 
several masterpieces, and he does not follow the method laid down in the 
body of the text. This discrepancy he explains by saying that it is rarely 
possible to read the whole classic before beginning the detailed study. 

Part III characterizes each period of the history of English literature 
and treats briefly a few of the chief writers of each age, leaving detailed 
biography to the editors of the “classics” which are studied by each 
class. Here, as in many other places, we find clear evidence of the 
shaping of this material by actual classroom practice. At the head 
of each chapter appear the names of those whom one should recall in 
review, the most important ones printed in bold-faced type. A three- 
page folder displays a chronological chart of our literary history, showing 
the century, the literary period, the contemporaries, and the literary 
field of each of the principal writers from Chaucer to Ruskin. Through- 
out the book, tables and diagrams have been introduced wherever they 
can possibly be helpful. 

The appendices include the ever-present rules for punctuation, an 
adequate treatment of versification, a list of topics for themes or orations, 
and a specimen brief. 

Perhaps some will think that the book is too much of a compendium 
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—that so many things cannot be satisfactorily done in a single volume. 
Yet we are coming more and more to feel that the rhetoric text need be 
only a set of interesting composition projects with some very clear 
directions for accomplishing them, and that our histories of literature are 
burdened with masses of useless detail. The test of such a book as this 
is not how much detail it gives but how clear and usable it is. The more 
one turns over the pages of Rhetoric and the Study of Literature, the more 
he is impressed with the practical nature of the whole book. It may not 
be the best rhetoric or the best history of literature, but it ranks high as 
both of these; and it is, with one exception, the only practical high- 
school students’ handbook for the study of literature as art. 


W. W. HATFIELD 


PARKER HicH SCHOOL 
Curcaco, ILL. 





THE FRESHMAN AND HIS COLLEGE 


It is a byword among educators that the Freshman on first entering 
college is placed under the most serious of handicaps through the new- 
ness of almost all aspects of college life and his total inexperience in 
preparation for them. As a rule, he is warned of this as he leaves 
school and reminded of it as he enters college by the utterances of 
deans and the assurances in college journals. He is gravely warned 
that the water is deep, and then left to flounder alone. 

Professor Lockwood’s book, The Freshman and His College, is as 
amazing as certain obvious inventions the value of which everybody 
recognizes—as soon as they are made.’ This slender volume includes 
seven brief sections by the author, only twenty pages in all, devoted 
to the opportunity of college work, the meaning of college education, 
the difficulties and the dangers and the current criticism of the American 
college, and the value of clinging to ideals, developing industry, and 
wisely selecting work. Then follow twelve admirably selected utterances 
from John Henry Newman, William James, Presidents Jordan, Hyde, 
Eliot, Meiklejohn, and Hibben, from J. B. Johnson, W. W. Thoburn, 
and the author. 

One’s first inclination on thoughtfully reading the volume is to 
send it to every Freshman of one’s acquaintance; next, for reasons of 
economy, at least to recommend it to them, and finally, as a matter of 
expediency, to require it as a supplement to any Freshman composition 


The Freshman and His College: A College Manual. By FRANcIS CUMMINS 
Locxwoop. New York: D.C. Heath & Co., 1913. Pp. vi+156. 
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course. If the book does not inspire thoughtful seriousness in the 
entering Freshman, the fault is not with the book but with the student. 
He is at an age when he is naturally inclined to consider his ways and 
be wise. He has little stimulus in his early college weeks to do this. 
What between the distractions of social life and the urgent requirements 
of elementary courses, he is doomed to a life of objective details. The 
book of Messrs. Steeves and Ristine is a guide away from this direction, 
but it lacks the merit of Mr. Lockwood’s compilation through dealing 
with subjects which are fundamental but not at first sight related to 
the immediate life of the Freshman. For student or faculty mem- 
ber, there is no question as to the value of the quoted utterances in 
Mr. Lockwood’s volume. 

The contents is devoted to abstractions and is intended to be. 
Some day perhaps the volume will be supplemented by another which 
will deal concretely and with abundant illustration with the problems, 
particularly those related to study, which the Freshman has to tackle. 
The new book will not supplant the present volume. The two together 
will make an invaluable pair. In the author’s contributions, the critic 
is forced somewhat to deplore a certain lack of aggressive self-confidence. 
His utterances lack what the Freshman would call “pep.” They are 
altogether sound in substance, but somewhat “literary’’ in quality. 
Yet this single defect is a slight one, and the book deserves the widest 
circulation and the most respectful study. PHB. 

BOOK NOTICES 


{ Mention under this head does not preclude review elsewhere. ] 
The New American Drama. By RicHAarRD Burton. New York: T. Y. 

Crowell, 1913. Pp. 277. $1.25 net. 

A study of present-day conditions and tendencies. The point of view is that of 
criticism; the author makes no attempt to chronicle first nights or dates of publication, 
Newspaper Writing and Editing. By WILLARD G. BLEYER. Boston: Hough- 

ton Mifflin Co., 1913. Pp. 365. $1.65 net. 

A handbook with numerous illustrative examples and abundant exercises for 
practice. 

Tennyson and Browning. A Manual for College Classes and Other Students. 

By Ropert H. FLetcuer. Cedar Rapids, Iowa: The Torch Press, 1913, 

Pp 258. $1.10. 

A book to be used in a two-hour course running through a year. There are 
chapters on the principles of poetry, on the relation of the poets to their time, and on 
the lives of the authors, together with topics for study, questions, assignments, bibliog- 


raphies, and an index. Simplified spelling has been used. 
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The Vision of Piers the Plowman. Translated into Modern Prose, with an 
Introduction, by Kate M. WARREN. New York: Longmans, 1913, 
go cents net. 


A Brief Shaksperean Glossary, Grammar, and Booklet of Other Information. By 
RosBert H. FLetcHer. Cedar Rapids, Iowa: The Torch Press, 1913. 
40 cents. 


Selections from Hazlitt. Edited with Introduction and Notes by Wr D. 
Howe. Boston: Ginn & Co.,1913. Pp. 398. $1.20. 


The College Chaucer. Edited with Introduction, Notes, and Glossary by 
Henry N. MacCracken. Yale University Press, 1913. Pp. 713. 
$1. 50 net. 

Intended for a college reading course, and hence as much of Chaucer himself has 
been included as was possible. Necessary information has been condensed into a 
short appendix and a full and very excellent glossary. A single manuscript has been 
followed for each selection and is printed without dots or points in order to give the 
student a direct impression of the work. 


The Handbook of Journalism. By NATHANIEL C. FOWLER. New York: Sully 
& Kleinteich, 1913. Pp. 210. $1.00 net. 
Intended primarily for those engaged in newspaper work or who are entering it 
without previous experience. 


The Art of Story-Writing. By NATHANIEL C. FowLer. New York: Sully & 
Kleinteich, 1913. Pp. 255. $1.00 net. 
The point of view is the same as in the case of the author’s Handbook of Journalism. 
Writers will find much practical information in both books. 


Written English: A Guide to the Rules of Composition. By JoHN ERSKINE 
and HELEN ERSKINE. Revised ed. New York: The Century Co., 1913. 


The Willard Word Book, Book One and Book Two. By AGNES W. O’BRIEN. 

Chicago: A. Flanagan Co., 1913. 

Book One is intended for grades four, five, and six, and contains 1,624 words, 
Book Two, for grades seven and eight, which contains, besides spelling-lists, material 
for study of pronunciation, punctuation, grammatical inflection, etc. There is a 
teacher’s manual to suggest the work of grades one, two, and three. 


Mexico, Peru, America, and Canada. By Cretta Ricnmonp. Boston: Ginn 
& Co., 1913. Pp. 276. $0.45. 
Vol. III of the “World Literature Readers.” The series is planned to provide 
material showing the essential unity of the civilized nations. 


College English. By FRANK AYDELOTTE. New York: Oxford University 

Press, 1913. Pp. 150. $0.60 net. 

A brief manual for the study of literature and composition by fixing the attention 
primarily upon the meaning to be expressed. The body of the book is made up of 
a series of prose selections from Newman, Arnold, Carlyle, Huxley, and Ruskin. The 
final chapter is on “ Writing and Thinking,” and there is an appendix containing theme 
subjects, suggested readings, and outlines of literary history. 
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American Literature. By Writt1AM J. Lonc. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1913. 

Pp. 481. $1.35. 

A companion to the author’s History of English Literature. The emphasis is 
placed upon literature as an expression of the national spirit. The book is profusely 
illustrated and it is supplied with questions, exercises, and other apparatus for class- 
room use. 

Halleck’s New English Literature. By REUBEN Post HALLECK. New York: 

American Book Co., 1913. Pp. 647. 

A popular book revised so as to include the results of modern research on the 
drama, the newer point of view toward Wordsworth and others, as well as fuller treat- 
ment of recent authors and suggestions for a literary journey through England. 
Hazlitt on English Literature. Edited with Introduction and Notes by Jacos 

ZEITLIN. New York: Oxford University Press, 1913. Pp. 441. $1.25. 

Intended to provide material for the study of Hazlitt’s criticism and also as a 
means for teaching the appreciation of literature. The material is so arranged as to 
present a chronological view of English literature from its beginning down to Hazlitt’s 
own day. The introduction presents the personality of Hazlitt and attempts to esti- 
mate his work as a critic. The notes not only explain allusions but also indicate 
the author’s indebtedness to other writers. 

English Prose. Selected and edited by FREDERICK WILLIAM ROE and GEORGE 

Roy Exrztrotr. New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1913. Pp. 487. 

$1. 50. 

“‘A series of related essays for the discussion and practice of the art of writing.” 
The material has been chosen for the sake of ideas as well as form and the whole has 
been divided into groups according to subject. 

Essays for College Men. By NORMAN FOERSTER, FREDERICK A. MANCHESTER, 

and Kart Younc. New York: Holt & Co., 1913. Pp. 390. 

A series of fourteen prose pieces by Woodrow Wilson, Alexander Meiklejohn, 
John Henry Newman, and other well-known writers of this and the last generation. 
Selections from the Prose Works of Matthew Arnold. Edited with Introduction 

and Notes by WILLIAM SAVAGE JOHNSON. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 

Co., 1913. Pp. 341. $0.60. 

Examples of the author’s prose pieces in all fields but that of religion. 

Types of the Short Story. Edited by Benjamin A. Heypricx. Chicago: 

Scott, Foresman & Co., 1913. Pp. 305. $0.30. 

A very good selection of stories for high-school reading, with a bibliography on the 
short story and lists of additional stories. 

An Inland Voyage and Travels with a Donkey. Edited by RoBERT ALLEN 

ARMSTRONG. New York: American Book Co., 1913. Pp. 238. 

An addition to the well-known “Eclectic Series.” 

The Art of Writing English. By Rotto W. Brown and NATHANIEL W. 

Barnes. New York: American Book Co., 1913. Pp. 382. $1.35. 

A rhetoric for college classes. The authors have sought to emphasize the study of 
composition as the art of communication rather than merely practice in self-expression. 
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the University of Chicago 


and JOHN A. POWELL 


of the University of Chicago Press 


A book designed to aid authors and all others who 


It treats in a clear and convenient way the mat- 





224 pages, 12 mo, cloth. 


Postpaid $1.35 





The University of Chicago Press 





Chicago, Illinois 














The Elements of 
Debating 


By LEVERETT S. LYON 





@_A high-school manual, giving 
detailed instruction in the art of 
debating. The planning and com- 
position of an argument are dis- 
cussed at length, and noteworthy 
examples are quoted and analyzed. 
A bibliography leads the way to a 
wider study of the subject, and a 
list of suggested topics will prove 
useful in the arranging of debates. 





130 pages, r2mo, cloth Postpaid $1.07 





THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 


Chicago 33 Illinois 
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THE COLLEGE CHAUCER 


Eprrep wiru Nores, Giossary, ETc., BY Henry Nosite MacCracken, PH.D., 
Assistant Professor of English, Sheffield Scientific School, Yale University 


Tue Coitiece Cuavcer provides, with due regard to the moderate size, attractive page, 
and readable print required in a modern textbook, as much of Chaucer as can be given in 
a single volume. The teacher will find, no doubt, more than he will choose to read with his 
class in any one year; but he may welcome the opportunity offered here of varying his 
course from year to year without change of text, and the possibilities presented of full cross- 
reference and helpful ‘‘outside’’ readings. 

In this endeavor to give Chaucer in extenso, the editorial apparatus has been compressed 
within the smallest possible compass, while a glossary of greater than average fulness 
supplies the place of the usual notes. 

12mo. Cloth binding. 713 pages. Price $1.50 net; postage 20 cents extra, 


ENGLISH LYRICAL POETRY 


From Irs Origins To THE Present Time. By Epwarp Buiss Reep 
Assistant Professor of English, Yale University 

This, the first history of the English lyric, is the outgrowth of a series of lectures 
delivered at Yale University. It is not only valuable as a work of reference but is partic- 
ularly adapted for use in classrooms. 

‘Professor Reed has brought to his task the necessary knowledge of the scholar and 
student of literature, and—what.is much rarer—taste, judgment, and a broad perspective. 

It is for his scholarly but far from pedantic treatment of the earlier phases of 

English lyrical poetry that Professor Reed’s book will be especially valued.’’ — The 
Atheneum, London. 

8vo. Cloth binding. Gilt top. 616 pages. Price $2.25 net; postage 20 cents extra. 


YALE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
135 Elm Street, New Haven, Conn. 225 Fifth Avenue, New York City 




















RIVERSIDE ESSAYS @& 


Edited by ADA L. F. SNELL 


ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR OF ENGLISH, MOUNT HOLYOKE COLLEGE 


In the Riverside Literature Series, Library Binding, each 35 cents net. Postpaid 
The American Mind and American Idealism. By Biss PERRY. 
Promoting Good Citizenship. By James Bryce. 

Studies in Nature and Literature. By Jon Burrovucss. 
University Subjects. By Jonn Henry NEWMAN. 
Other titles in preparation. 





The purpose of this series is to present to college students of English composi- 
tion, essays by modern authors which deal in a fresh way with such subjects as 
politics, science, literature, and nature. Entire essays are used. The student has 
therefore the opportunity of studying a topic in its logical up-building from intro- 
duction to conclusion, and he will thus gain a knowledge not merely of effective 
phrasing, but also of the very bone and muscle of English composition. 

The volumes in the series have none of the ear-marks of the ordinary text- 
book. On the contrary, they are so attractively printed and bound that the 
student will be glad to keep them for his library. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 
BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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The Kingsley Outline Studies 


Are Indispensable Aids 


TO TEACHERS OF ENGLISH: 72 Outline Studies on High and Grammar 


School English, valuable alike to teacher and pupil. 


t Silas Marner. 
2 Sir Roger de Coverley Papers. 
3 Julius Caesar. 
4 The Merchant of Venice. 
5 The Vicar of Wakefield. 
6 The Ancient Mariner. 
7 Ivanhoe. 
8 Carlyle’s Essay on Burns. 
9 The Princess. 
to The Vision of Sir Launfal. 
1z Macbeth. 
12 L’Allegro and II Penseroso. 
omus. 
Lycidas. 
Burke’s Speech on Conciliation. 
Macaulay’s Essay on Milton. 
Macaulay’s Essay on Addison. 
Macaulay’s Life of Johnson. 
19 Irving’s Life of Goldsmith. 
20 Lady of the Lake. 
21 Idylls of the King. 
22 Connecting Links for College 
English. 
23 Evangeline. 


24 The Courtship of Miles Standish. 


25 Hiawatha. 


DETAILED LIST 


26 Snowbound. 

27 Rip Van Winkle. 

28 The Legend of Sleepy Hollow. 

29 The Lay of the Last Minstrel. 

30 Marmion. 

31 The Man Without a Country. 

32 Tales of a Wayside Inn. 

33 Two Years before the Mast. 

34 Christmas Carol. 

35 The House of the Seven Gables. 

36 The Tempest. 

37 A Midsummer Night’s Dream. 

38 Hamlet. 

39 As You Like It. 

40 The Last of the Mohicans. 

41 The Saga of King Olaf. 

42 The Deserted Village. 

43 A Tale of Two Cities. 

44 Pilgrim’s Progress. 

45 Mazeppa and The Prisoner of 
Chillon. 

46 Sohrab and Rustum. 

47 Cranford. 

48 Poe’s Poems. 

49 Franklin’s Autobiography. 

50 Twelfth Night. 


72 vols. 


SI 
52 
53 
54 
55 
56 
57 
58 


59 


60 
61 
62 
63 
64 
65 


66 
67 
68 
69 
7° 
71 
72 


15 cents each. 


King Henry V. 

The Rape of the Lock. 

Lora Doone. 

Lays of Ancient Rome. 

Sesame and Lilies. 

The Sketch Book. 

Henry Esmond. 

The English Mail Coach and Joan 
of Arc. 

Webster’s First Bunker Hill Ora- 
tion and Washington’s Farewell 
Address. 

Prologue to Canterbury Tales. 

The Faerie Queene. ook 1. 

Heroes and Hero Worship. 

Essays of Elia. 

Treasure Island. 

Narrative Episodes from the Old 
Testament. 

Homer’s Iliad. 

King Lear. 

Homer’s Odyssey. 

Hymn on the Nativity. 

The Traveller. 

Enoch Arden 

Gray’s Elegy. 


soviston st. 1 HE PALMER COMPANY ass” 














Make Your Reading Count 


Read This Course 


(Thirty-sixth C.L.S.C. Year) 


Rambles and Studies in Greece. 
Social Life in Greece, History of Greek Literature, etc 


By J. P. Mahaffy, C.V.O., author of 


The Message of Greek Art. By Dr. H. H. Powers, Pres. Bureau of Univer- 


sity Travel. 


Studies in the Poe 
University of 


The Meaning of Evolution. 


125 illustrations 
Roman and Italian. By Frank Justus Miller, 


of Italy: 


icago, and Oscar Kuhns, Wesleyan University 


Normal School, Pennsylvania 


The Chautauquan: A Weekly Newsmagazine. 
Where Civilizations Meet: 


Bray, Managing Editor Chautauqua Press. 


Current Events. 


“Highways and Byways” news perspective 


All Four Books (cloth bound) and the Magazine 


* Remit 30 cents extra for postage or prepaid express. 


“Collect” charges are more. 


“‘ Easy for Anybody, Worth While for Everybody’”’ 


If in doubt, send stamp for handbook of testimonials 
Address Chautauqua Institution, Chautauqua, New York 


Don’t Read at Random 


Round About Constantinople. 


By Samuel C. Schmucker, West Chester State 


Illustrated. Containing: 
By Frank Chapin 














